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O unite in a larger fellow- 
ship and co-operation, such 
existing societies and liberal ele- 
ments as are in sympathy with 
the movement toward undog- 
matic religion, to foster and en- 
courage the organization of non- 
sectarian churches and kindred 
societies on the basis of absolute 
mental liberty; to secure a closer 
and more helpful association of 
all these in the thought and 
work of the world under the great law and life of love; to 
develop the church of humanity, democratic in oganization, 
progressive in spirit, aiming at the development of pure and high 
character, hospitable to all forms of thought, cherishing the 
spiritual traditions and experiences of the past, but keeping itself 
open to all new light and the higher developments of the future. 
From Articles of Incorporation of the American Congress of Liberal 
Religious Socteties. 
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Editorial. 


Hast thou named all the birds without a gun? 

Loved the wood-rose, and left tt on tts stalk? 

At rich men’s tables eaten bread and pulse? 

Unarmed, faced danger with a heart of trust? © 

And loved so well a high behavior, 

[n man or matd, that thou from speech refrained, 

Nobility more nobly to répay? 

O, be my friend, and teach me to be thine! 
EMERSON. 


w--o- ss 


The recent death of Miss Juliet Corson, the 
pioneer teacher of scientific cookery in America, 
removes a woman who, through years of ill-health 
and extreme suffering, has pursued a noble and 
practical purpose. The many teachers of household 
science. in these days when the study threatens to 
become a fad, recognize their obligation to Miss 
Corson for laying the foundations well twenty-five 
years ago, and persevering through years of public 
indifference and scanty recognition. American 


homes will be forever better-because Miss Corson 
lived. 
—_— 
Dr. Gaumer, of Yucatan, as quoted by Chapman, 
says that the killing of immense numbers of herons 
and other shore birds in Yucatan has been followed 


habitants of the coast, which is undoubtedly the 

direct result of the destruction of the birds that 
| formerly assisted in keeping the beeches and bayous 
free from decaying animal matter. These herons, 
nature’s scavengers, members of the Yucatan board 
of health, have been needed elsewhere, viz., to 
deck ladies’ bonnets. 


—— ee — —— 


_ — — 


The articles of George E. Wright on “ The Outer 
Rim; or, Studies in Wider Evolution,’ six of which 
appeared in the columns of this paper, have been 
rewritten, enlarged upon and increased in number 
and published in an attractive little volume by the 
publisher of THE New Unity. The titles of the 
chapters as now arranged are: ‘ Dawn,” ‘‘ Wider 
Evolution,” ‘‘ Growth of Human Kind,” “A Cycle 
of Eternity,” ‘Origin of Religions,” ‘The Magic 
of Nature,’ ‘Illusion,’ ‘‘ Reai Occultism,” ‘ Re- 
ligion of the Future.””. Mr. Wright is a thoughtful 
layman, the breadth of whose sympathies and scope 
of whose culture must be apparent to all those who 
read his articles. The earnestness of his mind is 
further noted by the fact that while he is president 
of the Theosophical Society of Chicago, he is also 
the faithful secretary of All Souls Church, giving 
close attention to the duties of each. We hope to 
print elsewhere, and from another hand, a fitting 
review of this thought-suggestive and thought- 
packed little book. Meanwhile we are glad to give 
it editorial welcome, and heartily recommend it to 
the readers of THE New UNIry. 


Mr. Chapman ‘In Bird Life” tells of a yellow- 
billed cuckoo shot at six o'clock in the morning that 
had in its stomach the partly digested remains of 
forty-three tent caterpillars, and significantly adds 
‘“ how many it would have eaten before night no one 
can say.”’ He tells of four chickadee stomachs that 
contained ten hundred and twenty-one eggs of the 
canker worm. Professor Forbes in the article 
alluded to in another editorial gives many pages of 
statistics of this kind, which show the immense 
capacity of the bird’s stomach and his diligence in 
saving the gardens from their pests, but few of the 
birds are vegetarian exclusively. He estimates that 
for every twenty-four quarts of cherries, blackber- 
ries, currants and grapes devoured by the robins, 
seventeen quarts of average caterpillars and eight 
quarts of cut worms have also disappeared down the 
busy throats. ~The cat bird is proved to be another 
diligent: cultivator of fruits by making persistent 


| - warfare upon the flies, beetles and other insects that 
by an increase in human mortality among the in- — ees | 


prey upon them. 


Chapter IV. in Chapman's Bird Life on the 
‘Migration of Birds” presents facts so startling 
that they fairly become sublime. The wide 
extent, the long flight and the high flight, the 
weird passage by night, the tireless call are facts of 
such proportion as to stagger the unscientific. An 
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observation through a telescope in New Jersey ona 
September night, discovered no less than two hun- 
dred and sixty birds passing across the narrow angle 
subtended by the limits of the moon as seen through 
a six and a half inch glass between the hours of 
eight and eleven. Countless birds pass each year 
from the Torrid to the Tropic Zones and back. 


The following paragraph, taken from the Popular 
Science Monthly of July, indicatés how man’s in- 
terference with nature can not be of permanent dura- 
tion. Nature works on longer lines than man, and 
will correct the balance eventually. Perhaps the 
process is not always alike. The mongoose of the 
West Indies has been too successful, so nature is 
circumventing him with a parasitic pest suited to 
the task. Something like that on the upper realm 
is slowly correcting woman's interference with 
nature’s balance, which results in the wanton and 
wholesale destruction of birds. When the plumage 
is fairly transplanted from the bough to the bonnet, 
the wearer of the plumage finds that she has over- 
reached herself. In her efforts to make herself 
attractive she has made herself the object of com- 
ment and ridicule, and if she persists, of contempt 
and social exclusion. So when woman finds that 
the feathers, instead of attracting, repel, she will 
desist, and the birds will gradually regain their lost 
territory. But this is the paragraph: 


According to Curator Duerdon, of the Museum of the 
Jamaica Institute, as cited by Robert T. Hill, in Sctence, a turn 
of the tide has come in the life of the mongoosein Jamaica. 
This animal was imported thither to ridthe island of rats. 
Having disposed of these, it turned upon the other small 
animals and nearly exterminated them. Consequently the 
ticks and chigoes, in the absence of the lizards and snakes 
which had eaten them, throve enormously, and became nearly 
as veritable pests as the rats had been. Within the last few 
years, however, the mongooses have seemed to decline in 
numbers, and, when caught, to be suffering from the attacks 
of ticks, Birds and snakes and lizards are becoming more 
numerous, poultry and domestic animals suffer less from 
depredations, numerous crocodile’s eggs are found, bevies of 
quails are occasionally seen, and the rats are appearing again. 


The illuminated programme for thé seventeenth 
meeting of the National Conference of Unitarian 
and other Christian churches to be held at Saratoga, 
September 20-23, is at hand. It is an elegantly 
printed eight-page circular, with a photograph of 
the St. Gaudens’ statue of Henry W. Bellows as 
frontispiece, with half-tone portraits of Hon. George 
F. Hoar, Dr. M. J. Savage, Revs. Shippen, Chad- 
wick, Dole, Clay MacCauley, Van Ness, and others. 
The opening sermon is to be preached by Reed 
Stuart, of Detroit. Mr. Chadwick, Dr. Crowe, and 
Charles F. Dole will discuss the ‘Old Theology and 
the New.” Rev. B. Fay Mills and’ Professor Cum- 
mings are to discuss the problems of ‘ Social Bet- 
terment.". The Women’s Alliance, Young People’s 
Union, the Unitarian Temperance Society, and 
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other co-ordinate societies hold their meetings. 
These Saratoga gatherings of the Unitarians have 
become famous for their intellectual power, social 
brilliancy, and as the seat of missionary enterprise. 
May these meetings deserve the attendance and 


support that will make them worthy of their prede- 
cessors. 


ee - Se: lS 


The Bird and Man. 


Once more we dedicate the pages of this journal 
to our feathered fellow-beings, the songsters of wood 
and meadow. It is no new cause for us, perhaps no 
new word will be spoken by us. We put this num- 
ber to press with the bird-songs in our ears. The 
quiet distractions of the woods and the intensity of 
the Tower Hill Summer School are not conducive to 
creative work, even on favorite lines. he plea 
which the editor would make is made in the depart- 
ment of ‘The Word.of the Spirit.” We bring to- 
gether, from various sources, evidence of the increas- 
ing interest and growing sympathy in these fellow 
creatures. Asa frontispiece, we present the ingeni- 
ous plate prepared by Miss Elen Hale, the Boston 
artist, a daughter of Edward Everett Hale, where 
the birds of New England appear with their auto- 
graphs as they present their petition, written by 
Hon. George F. Hoar, to the general court of 
Massachusetts, asking for protection. The petition 
thus illuminated was published in the New England 
Magazine for July, through whose courtesy we are 
permitted to present the plates, but furthermore, 
the petition carried, in connection with other influ- 
ences, the legislature of Massachusetts. It led it 
to enact the first law passed by any legislative body, 
so far as we know, against the cruel desecration of 
life, and the wanton denudation of our fields, for dec- 
orative and millinery purposes. In this connection 
we desire to call special attention to the publication 
of the ‘Nature Study Publishing Company,’ 
which has not only the interest which the 
subject always carries with it, but it is itself a 
scientific marvel. It represents the marvelous 
achievement in colored photography. Their col- 
ored effects are secured by purely mechanical and 
chemical processes. The sun, through the camera 
and the subsequent services of the press, does all 
the work. By means of the skillful use of the three 
primary colors, red, blue and yellow, all the inter- 
vening shades and tints are secured. In other words, 
by a process which we do not understand, and can- 
not explain, the simple use of three colors of ink 
used in successive impressions, these effects are 
attained.- Through this discovery this company 
has been enabled to publish “ Birds, Illustrated by 
Colored Photography,” a monthly of some forty 
pages, each number containing ten or more colored 
plates for the astounding price of $1.50 a year, OF 
1s cents a copy. With July rst this publication 
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began its second volume, and the publishers déserve 
congratulations and the hearty thanks of both birds 
and children. We trust that their work will receive 
the attention it deserves in schools and homes, and 
are glad of this opportunity of commending it to 
our readers. 

If it were possible for us to add one more argu- 
ment, or present one more plea, it would be along 
the economic lines. Slow as man is to recognize 
the biological and artistic marvels revealed in the 
constitution and life of the bird, we are still slower 
Professor Forbes, in 
a monograph of great value on the ‘food of birds,” 
published in Bulletin No. 3 of the Illinois State 
Laboratory of Natural History, and issued in No- 
vember, 1880, has presented a most startling array 
of facts along these lines. 


to detect his economic value. 


In this article, basing 
his estimate on scientific observations, he estimates 
that the birds average three, to an acre during the 
six summer months; about two-thirds of the food 
At the low esti- 
mate of twenty insects a day, there is a destruction 


of these birds consists of insects. 


of seventy-two hundred per acre, or two hundred 
and fifty billion insects in the State of Illinois. Or 
if one insect were placed upon each square inch of 
surface, they would cover an area of forty thousand 
acres. The estimated number of insects to the 
square yard in Illinois is ten thousand per acre. 
On this basis Mr. Fogbes says: ‘If the operations 
of the birds were to be suspended, the rate of 
increase of this insect host would be accelerated 
seventy per cent., and if this increase were not other- 
wise checked we should in three years have the entire 
state carpeted with insects, one to the square inch over 
He further estimates that the 
damage done to the agricultural interests in I[]linois 


our whole territory. 


by insects amounts to ten million dollars per annum 


Let this 
suggestion indicate the mountainous ignorance on 


We cannot pursue the argument further. 


this subject, the wicked stupidity and ruinous fool- 
ishness of those who think there is no principle 
involved in the wearing of a bird upon the hat or 
the wholesale slaughter of the birds for commercial 
purposes. It is not the taking of life per se that we 
object to, but the taking of life wantonly, the waste 
of life. Not the slaughter of the innocents only, 
but the slaughter of the useful as well. 

But without further delay we send this third 


special bird number of [THE New UNITY on its mis- 
sionary way. May it becomea messenger of sense, 
and appeal to the judgment as well as to the emo- 
tions, and help restore that mystic balance of life 
with which it is possible for man to interfere to a 
ruinous extent. Man’s wisdom has greatly increased 
the potency of nature, as is witnessed in the domestic 
animals. Man’s unwisdom in this direction often 
threatens civilization itself, as is evidenced by the 
pests of rabbits in Australia, the mongoose in the 
West Indies, and perchance the English sparrow in 
the United States. 
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The Surviving Spark. 


A certain John D , of our town, who, because 
of his failing for strong drink, is seldom out of 
jail a week at atime, was recently arrested and 
brought before the recorder, when a bystander re- 


marked, ‘“‘ Drunk again, John!"’ Whereupon John, 
in a tone both grieved and indignant, replied: ‘ No! 


I steals some little tings now! ”’ 

This singular assertion of pride or self-respect 
(or what is it?) reminds me of some similar exhi- 
bitions I have witnessed elsewhere. For instance; 
during my ministry in Sioux Falls, South Dakota, 
I used often to visit the states prison, and remem- 
ber being told this story by the warden’s wife: 
She one day took two of the women life-convicts 
for a drive in the town, and passing a humble little 
house where a woman sat before the door, one of 
the convicts said to the other, ‘‘ I wonder if she 
don't envy us fen /adies in our big fine house! ”’ 

A man who had recently come to the institution 
on a sentence for burglary, had formerly been a 


gardener. He was put to tending the flowers, and 


some one complimenting him upon their beautiful 
appearance, he said: ‘“O, they don’t look much. 
But if*l’d only got here six weeks sooner, we ’d 
have hada garden what was a garden.”’ 

Once, in a women’s ‘Night Shelter’ of the 
Salvation Army in London, I came upon two for- 
lorn old crones sitting on the edge of the coffin-like 
boxes that constituted their beds and their only 
home; and one was saying to the other, ‘ Well, | 
would n't give up my perlitercal opinion for all the 
money in the world.” (This was before the Klon- 
dyke excitement, however. ) 

Do not such incidents throw some light upon the 
tolerableness of certain states of life that seem in- 
tolerable to us? John D cannot be drunk so 
often but that he takes distinct and proud cognizance 
of his sober moments, even if he puts them to no 
better purpose than thieving. 

The ‘pen ladies,” finding their life-lot cast here, 
grow to feel themselves a part of the institution, 
not its mere victims. The convict-gardener, with a 
really worthy zeal, puts the artist soul into his work, 
and thus liberates his soul from the bondage to 
which his body is subject. Is there not hope that 
his work may save him? 

And the poor old Whitechapel outcasts find in 
this merciful shelter not only comfort for the body, 
but society, and opportunity for the stimulation of 
mind that come from the expression and main- 
tenance of an idea. 

So, none of us is utterly forlorn. If there is 
nothing we do we can be proud of, we sometimes 
fail to do the thing we are ashamed of, and we 
manage to be proud of that. If we have nothing 
we want, we have our opinion of what we would 
like if we could get it, and we value that. 

Who shall tell us how many lives has the human 
soul? Dead to this, it lives in that. Killed here, 
it trails bleeding forth there. It is the little spark 
that, had we skill and love enough, we might fan 
into the divine flame of the righteous life. 

Who shall teach us? 4; 3 ¢. 
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The Liberal Congress. 


Hospitable to all forms of thought: 
sponsible for His Own. 


Everyone Re- 


A Hope. 


I know God loves all helpless feathered things, 
And when the sparrows fall with draggled wings 
From out their storm-rocked nest, I know He sees, 
For tender eyes He has for such as these. 

I know there is a country fair and far 

Within whose borders living waters are. 

Green trees are there with branches spreading wide 
Above the sloping banks on either side. 


And, since God’s trees are troubled by no storm, 

I love to fancy that their branches form 

Safe sheltered hollows where they fly to rest— 
Those little sparrows fallen from the nest 

In this our windblown world—We call them dead; 
But since long years ago our Saviour said. 

No sparrow falls without his Father’s ken, 

I think that He may let them nest again. 


Bertha Gerneaux Davdts. 


_— 


A Week with the Birds. 


AT THE TowER HILL SUMMER SCHOOL. 


AUGUST 9-14, 1897 

‘‘“Eyes they have, but they see not, ears have 
they, but they hear not,’ might be said of the world, 
so far as our little brothers of the air are concerned. 
But few people really know their little kinsfolk. 
The generally accepted notion has been, that to 
know birds, one must shoot them when on the wing, 
study and perhaps dissect the little corpses carefully, 
then classify and find the name. Suppose some 
being of a higher race were to see, with surprise and 
delight, a group of our little human brothers at 
play. Pray, how much, after all, would he know 
of Boy, that darling of the mother, puzzle of the 
psychologist and despair of the preacher, when he 
had shot one, carried it home in triumph and 
examined it? 

There is no such royal road to a knowledge of 
bird-life. To know all about the comedies and 
tragedies, domestic quarrels and reconciliations, 
cry-baby wails and feats of ventriloquism, one must 
go out armed with an opera glass—the gun that 
brings down your bird in its setting, that does not 
rob you of one trill nor of a single coquettish 
glance. Mr. O. G. Libby, Ph. D., University of 
Wisconsin, directed the study of birds at the Tower 
Hill Summer School on that plan. He can name 
a bird as it hops from behind a limb, or if hidden, 
hermit-like, it dare scatter ‘bright drops of tune 
from oceans infinite of melody,” he can whip you 
out its name on the instant. 

You could never spend hours even to gain that 
much coveted knowledge! It is not necessary. 
At odd moments, when on the street, in the park 
or in the country, as recreation, observe: 

1. How the bird looks as a whole — move- 
ments, etc. } 

2. Markings — write down, if possible. 

3. Find name in manual. 

4. Song— when, how long, character, etc. 

The series of six lessons consisted of three in- 
door talks and three still hunts. One talk dealt 
with the migration of birds, the order of their ar- 
rival in the spring, the various formations, mark- 
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perhaps, most interesting of all, the adaptation of 
certain birds to their environments. Have you 
ever thought that the spots, that look like flecks of 
sunlight through leaves, on the breast of the thrush, 
might protect that songster from his enemies? The 
Water Wag-tail, once an air-warbler, now a mud- 
colored marsh bird with long legs and bill, suggests 
the thought that the principle of selection must be 
most severe, and the number of lost intermediate 
links immense, among birds. 

The long walks were most delightful and rich 
in interest. To wade, waist high, through broad- 
bladed marsh grass, shimmering in the sun, meant, 
now that your eyes were open, to see the marsh 
wren, and ears wide awake to hear the squawk of 
the green heron. Straying-on under young oaks, 
we caught the ‘‘sidelong glances wise, wherewith 
the jay hints tragedies,’’ and heard the red-eyed 
vireo, the preacher, true to his name, talk on inter- 
minably with many a “ Do you deleve it?’”’. Whether 
struggling through underbrush or crossing fields, 
always came the reward of some new cry or glint 
of another wing. 

In the last lesson came the summing up and the 
tests. The tabulating of the outdoor observations 
showed that the family of finches, to which belong 
the many kinds of sparrows, has the greatest num- 
ber, both of species and individuals, in the vicinity. 
The birds sang in about this order in the morning: 
Song sparrow first, then great-horned owl, night 
hawk, killdeer and whip-poor-will. For review, one 
of the stuffed specimens of birds of the locality 
was held up. What is its name? Others followed, 
and most of the birds observed during the week— 
perhaps fifty—were passed in review before the audi- 
ence, a laughing one, for eyes did not always recog- 
nize old-friends and tongues sometimes denied them. 

But the climax of pleasurable interest was reached 
when Miss Maginell Wright, whose true ear had 
caught many bird songs, repeated them on the piano, 


and Mrs. Warren McArthur whistled them, ringing 


clear, triumphant or delicate, rich and plaintive. 
After the American field sparrow, wood pewee and 
browm thrush had ceased, the English skylark’s 
swelling notes gushed out, as Rev. G. Falconer 
showed how the song of that world-loved, blithe 
spirit increased with its flight, audible even after 
the little form is lost in the blue. | 

Bird poems will have a new significance when you 
know from observation that the oriole is indeed a 
glance of summer fire, as Lowell calls him, and that 
the gray-cheeked thrush’s music is the south wind’s 
sigh, as Emerson says. Will not life be fuller, 


sweeter, when the hermit thrush sings for you as 
for Walt Whitman? 


O liquid and free and tender! 
O wild and loose to my soul! 
O wondrous singer! 


JESSIE BLACK. 


I have ever had in my mind, that when God 
should cast me into such a condition, as that I can- 
not save my life but by doing an indecent thing, he 
shows me the time has come wherein I should re- 
sign it; and when I cannot live in my own country 
but by such means as are worse than dying in it, I 
think he shows me I ought to keep myself out of 
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The Enemy of the Song Birds. 


The following personal letter received from a bird lover 
anent the sermon printed in another column of this paper has 
matter that will interest the students of birds. The writer 
joins the larger majority of naturalists who have no mercy for 
this English immigrant. While undoubtedly their opinion rests 
upon a larger basis of fact, still it is well to remember that even 
the English sparrow has its friends, and those are not all senti- 
mentalists. By consulting the Monograph issued some years 
ago by the biological department of the Agricultural Bureau 
in Washington, it will be seen there that this minority has 
spoken. At any rate let the friendless sparrow be held respon- 
sible only for his own depredations and let him have credit for 
the things he deserves. Perhaps he is the enemy of the bird 
because he is so human in his diligence, intrusiveness and 
power of adapting himself to circumstances. He is probably 
the most “‘civilized ’’ member of the feathered fami! y.—Editor. 


DEAR BROTHER: In looking over a Sunday Chi- 
cago paper I see announced as your subject: “A 
Plea for the Birds.’"” The subject is one that in- 
terests me very much, for many reasons, so I write 
you a word of encouragement, taking for granted 
that what you say on the subject is in harmony with 
the theme as announced. I have lived most of my 
life in Illinois, and have somewhat carefully studied 
the habits of birds, and have taken much interest in 
any humane legislation looking to their protection. 
Without using this brief letter to eulogize birds, or 
indulge in any romantic sentiment on a subject in 
which you and I, no doubt, are substantially 
agreed, allow me to enumerate a few of the 
enemies of our delightful native songsters. I say 
native song birds because there is no country on the 
earth can surpass at least some of our song birds— 
among these I mention that. paragon of song, the 
southern mocking bird, which for vocal versatility, 
is the wonder of the world—-then come orioles, 
thrushes, blue martins etc., a charming list. But 
now let me name their enemies, as I promised. 
First is the careless and sometimes cruel boy, with 
his target gun, then the specimen hunter, also the 
hunter of birds for their wings etc., for purposes of 
ornamentation—the weasel, the hawk, the blue jay 


(the blue jay lives on birds’ eggs and young birds © 


during May and June, and is arobber and murderer), 
the crow, and last, but not least, is the English 
sparrow, which is the worst of all foes to our native 
warblers. In many neighborhoods the screech of 
the sparrow is all the bird notes you can hear, this 
pestiferous bird having actually crowded out every 
song bird. It is not necessary for the English spar- 
row pugnaciously to fight our song birds. He simply 
multiplies in vast numbers and crowds them out. This 
is a sad condition of things. Blue martins formerly 


were plentiful—coming every May and occupying 


the rude box provided by the villager and farmer. 
But the blue or purple martin is almost a memory 
and nothing more. Every box is crowded with 
sparrows before the blue martin arrives. The poor 
fellow fights for a few days, and finally, overcome 
by superior numbers of clannish sparrows, the 
southern guest, sore at such treatment, wings his 
way to some other neighborhood, only to find the 
next box just as full of enemies as the last. The 
result is the almost entire extinction of this charm- 
ing and useful warbler---crowded out by a screech- 
ing and filthy scavenger. 

Another bird that has become too rare is the blue 
bird, a gentle and plaintive little songster, very 
Closely allied to the English robin. He, too, has 
been crowded out by the same alien enemy. An- 
other sufferer in the same line is the American 
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robin. A neighbor of mine described to me 
minutely how he saw a clan of sparrows persecute a 
mother robin, driving her from her nest, and crowd- 
ing about her until they plucked nearly every 
feather from her body, so she was unable to fly. If 
there were anything more brutal, it would be the 
indifference of the wretch who would permit such 
cruelty. Had such a crime been committed on my 
premises | would have slaughtered every English 
sparrow coming on the place. 

The cheerful and ever-sprightly warbler, the wren, 
is also blacklisted by the sparrow. It is the spar- 
row's outspoken but determined purpose to crowd 
out the wren, as well as the martin, blue bird, and 
robin. 

I formerly lived in a suburban place in Spring- 
field, Ill. When I first took possession of my 
place, the English sparrows had undisputed posses- 
sion of everything.. A few shy warblers prospected 
a little while in May, but checked by the screech- 
ing of a hundred enemies, they soon retired. Taking 
in the situation, | procured a shotgun, and loading 
with very fine shot, brought down one or more at 
every crack of the gun. The sparrows were sur- 
prised and indignant at my disturbance of their 
sway. But surprise soon yielded to consternation, 
and those that escaped told the rest to keep away; 
this treatment being repeated in a lessening degree 
each spring. Now for the result of my seven years’ 
war on the sparrow. [ach spring there came an 
additional number of songsters. My oaks and 
hickories, elms and maples, became vocal with the 
most delightful bird music. Scores of birds, perse- 
cuted from other neighborhoods, came to my little 
paradise of security. Orioles, wrens, brown thrushes, 
wood thrushes (this last bird a most wonderful 
warbler), vireos, and many others, gave me a 
benefit every morning in May and June. Much 
might be said, but two things must be done to pre- 
vent the extinction of our invaluable song birds. 
First, a love for birds should be cultivated; second, 
the English sparrow must be exterminated, or if 
not exterminated, held in check. 

Wishing you success in your plea for birds, | 
remain, | 
Fraternally yours, 

ABRAHAM H. BATES. 


Professor Neill, F.R.S., president of the Zodlog- 
ical Section of the Association of Scientists, who 
recently held their meeting at Toronto, Canada, 
made a strong plea for a change in the method of 
study now adopted. He wished more observation 
of the life and habits of animate creatures to be 
made, and less time put in on their structural and 
morphological peculiarities. He recommended the 
theory of natural selection as a method of explain- 
ing the changes constantly becoming visible in the 
habits of various species, and closed with a predic- 
tion that the zodlogy of the future would develop 
along these lines. Parts of his speech were as 
follows: 

“Tt has long been my conviction that we study 
animals too much as dead things. We name them, 
arrange them according to our notions of their like- 
ness or unlikeness, and record their distribution. 
Then, perhaps, we are satisfied, forgetting that we 
could do as much with minerals or remarkable 
boulders.” 
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Friends of the Birds in Nebraska. 


| The following letter and accompanying matter comes from 
an old reader of THE NEw UNITY, and shows what can be 
done with the children in the interest of the birds if but the 
teacher is willing.—EDIToR.] 

Epitor New Unity, Chicago, III. 

DEAR Unity:—It is the misfortune (if misfortune 
it be) of all earnest workers to be unaware of the 
little rills of influence that they have set in motion 
in far-off, quiet corners. 

The strong protests you have put forth for the 
birds have always found an echo in my heart, and 
have strengthened and encouraged me in the little 
I could do by example and word, especialby in the 
school-room. I know that many others can say the 
same thing. , 

Perhaps it was this influence more than anything 
else that determined me last year to celebrate Bird 
Day, although at that time our legislature had not 
set apart such a day. But I found the labor for 
such an event too great for the time at my disposal, 
so it was postponed till this year. 

This year the teachers of the building under my 
charge became interested in birds, some of them 
enthusiastically so. The children studied, read, 
drew, painted, wrote dzrds. The fourteenth of May 
was celebrated as Bird Day. The pupils of one 
room in particular surpassed everything I ever saw. 
All the Unirys that had anything on the subject 
found their way into that room. Then came the 
issue of May 13th, with the correspondence between 
Miss Clarke and the editor. The whole article was 
read to the children, and they enthusiastically asked 
permission to write you a personal letter, which they 
did, which I send. One of the boys—for the boys 
are as much interested as the girls—wrote a sort of 
plea for the birds, which I also enclose. The pupils 
formed themselves into a society, the object of 
which is to protect the birds in every way possible, 
and to extend the efforts of each in all directions to 
the same end. 
legend ‘‘ Bird Lovers.’ 

I also inclose an original poem by one of them, 
which she read at the exercises on Bird Day. 

| hope that there may be many more enthusiasts 
aroused in our public schools. 

Very sincerely yours, 


L. MARGARET PRYSE, 
Principal Everett School, Lincoln, Neb. 


LETTER FROM THE Lincon (NEB.) ETHicAL CLus, 
(12 YEARS OLD AND UNDER. ) 


Everett School, Lincoln, Neb., May 27, 18 
Mr. JENKIN LLoyp JongEs, DEAR SiR: 

Miss Gallagher, the teacher of our room, the 
seventh A, and eighth B, has read to us out of a 
journal a letter written by you to Miss Clarke, of 
Jamaica Plain, Mass., telling her of being discour- 
aged about the “bird on the hat,” and that you 
would have to begin lower down—that is with the 
children. 

We think it a very good plan; at least our teacher 
does, and she has helped us along very well. 

We began to study the different birds, but of 
course have n’t nearly finished the catalogue. 

We have formed a league, and have promised 
never to kill the birds or destroy their nests, and we 
hope to succeed. 

We children have determined never to wear a 


They adopted a badge, bearing the - 
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bird of any kind, and try to influence our mammas 
and others of our elders. 

We hope that in time to come the number of 
birds used will be decreased, and we remain, 

Respectfully yours, | 

MIGNON TRICKEY, 
In1is EVERETT, 
MAUDE CAUGER. 


A Boy’s ARGUMENT. 


Reap BrFroreE Room No. IN THE EVERETT SCHOOLS, 
LINCOLN, NEB, 


There are two important points to be argued on 
the question of birds. 

First. Should the birds all be killed, and if so, 
what would happen? | 

If the birds were killed the bugs would live and 
the trees would die, and then the actual trouble 
would begin. 

Where would the small boy rest when tired of 
ball-playing? »- Where would the children’s swings 
be hung, so as to have a good time? Nowhere. 

What would prétect the grass from the scorching 
rays of thesun? Nothing. 

The trees also hold moisture and stop the snow 
from melting too fast, and thus stop floods. The 
birds all do more good than harm. 

The second question is: 

Do the school children help or hinder the destruc- 
tion of birds? In the room in which the writer 
goes, the teacher, Miss Gallagher, bought, at her 
own expense, some. books called, ‘“ Birds,’’ out of 
which we studied the habits and pictures of the 
birds, and thus learned about the native birds with- 
out the aid of a gun or sling-shot. When we had 
made some pictures and stories about the birds, we 
bound them into a book, with ribbons, and a de- 


cided improvement has been shown by most of the 
pupils. 


The Birds. 


The joyful messengers of spring 

Have come to make the world more bright; 
In gleeful happiness they sing 
From morning till the shade of night. 


The robin with his song so sweet 
And downy breast of reddish hue, 
The blue-bird in his spring suit neat, 

The color of the sky so blue. 


The robin’s cousin, Mr. Thrush, 

Will soon his nesting place have found, 
With sweeter song than all the rest, 

But modest coat of dusty brown. 


The meadow-lark’s sweet note is heard 
From meadows green at break of morn, 
Close by him is the proud blackbird, 
The crow has come to eat the corn. 


The gorgeous humming bird so small 
Will soon be here to feast on flowers, 

And from the fence the Bob Whites call 
To while away the summer hours. 


The little wren has built its nest 
On porches and on old barn roofs, 
The whole world in the spring is blest 
With birds. Of God’s love they ’re proofs. 


Everett School, Lincoln, Neb. OLA WILSON. 


The Potato-bug Bird. 


Most books about birds will tell you:that the 
potato-bug bird, or rose-breasted grosbeak, is a 
rare bird. This is because most of our bird litera- 
ture has been written by New Englanders or New 
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Yorkers, and though the things they assert are true 
of the eastern states, they are often wide of the 
mark when applied to the middle west.. For in- 
stance, most New England writers speak of tle blue 
jay as arather uncommon bird, but with us in 
northern Illinois he is present in such large numbers 
as to be a menace to the eggs and young of other 
birds. In the same way the rose-breasted grosbeak, 
which John Burroughs, John B. Grant and others 
speak of as a rarity, is quite common near Chicago, 
and yearly becoming more so. This bird is called 
the potato- bug bird because it has a great liking for 
that insect nuisance, and eats many of them each 
season. One observant farmer near Lanark, IIlinois, 
told me that nearly every evening he saw the potato- 
bug birds flying up and down the rows of the potato 
patch looking for dainties. Whether the two follow- 
ing facts are related or not I can not prove, but it 
is noticeable that the last five years or so the rose- 
breasted grosbeak has been increasing in numbers, 
and the farmers and gardeners have been spending 
less and less money for paris green. 

The name rose-breasted grosbeak was bestowed 
on the bird because the male has a shield-shaped 
patch of brilliant pink on his upper breast; the 
temale looks like a large sparrow, and both birds 
have short, thick, clumsy beaks. Besides being 
tond of insects this bird is the finest singer, to my 
ear, we have, except the bobolink. I do not even 
make an exception of the thrushes in the above 
assertion. 

This spring I have had a chance to become ac- 
quainted with the domestic virtues of these birds, 
tor they built a nest ina plum-tree about fifteen feet 
trom my. window. The male orioles and robins 
proved great loafers when it came to nest-building, 
but not so the grosbeak, for he buckled down to 
work, and really did more to the nest than the 
temale, and when the eggs were laid he spent con- 
siderably more time incubating than his wife. More- 
over, when obliged to stay home and look after the 
children that he expected, he never sulked about it, 
but stuck his head over the edge of the nest from 
time to time and sang as long and loudly as he was 
able. When the young birds left the nest the 
mother looked after one while the father took two 
under his wing. From first to last he has done his 
share of the home-making, and accomplished ‘all 
cheerfully and well. Try and make the acquaint- 
ance of this natural gentleman, who is a good 
citizen, a conscientious father and husband, a fine 
musician and a handsome fellow. A. C. BEEBE. 


Everett School, Lincoln, Neb. 


After two afternoons spent in inspecting hats, 
Krank M. Chapman of the Museum of Natural His- 
tory, and author of ‘Birds of Eastern North 
America,’’ has compiled a list of birds which he saw 
used in adorning the headpieces. Forty species 
were represented, including thrushes, warblers, 
shrikes, fly-catchers, tanagers, swallows, waxwings, 
grosbeaks, sparrows, orioles, woodpeckers, jays, 
Owls, grouse, doves, quails, shore birds, herons, 
gulls, terns, and grebes. In all he saw 173 wild 
birds or parts of them on hats. Of these birds 
at least thirty-two varieties are protected by law 


during all or a major portion of the year.—New 
York World. 
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A Costly Feast. 


In old imperial Rome ‘twas said— 
The dainty epicureans eat 

The tongues of nightingales so sweet, 
Their taste and fancy fine to wet: 


Ah! me—lI heed the silent groves— 
When twilight came with stars to hear, 
And miss the magic of the song— 
That made the very darkness dear! 
WILLIAM BRUNTON, 


Where the Responsibility Rests. — 

The birds are in the air once more. And as usual 
the women are the only ones who are blamed for 
their slaughter, because they indisputably buy them 
and use them for ornaments. 

To do this is bad enough I admit, and I| never 
wear a bonnet with that flavor of death about it 
which the corpse of a bird gives. And | have my 
opinion of the woman who does carry about that 
flavor. But what about the men who do the killing t 
What about the boys who never even see a bird upon 
bush or fence without flinging a stone at it? What 
about the mighty hunters—-so-called civilized men— 
who shoot them on sight, not to sell to the milliners, 
but in mere wantonness? What about the raids made 
upon the nests, for eggs, by organized parties along 
the sea-coasts, w here ‘thowsande are destroyed ina 
day’ What aboit the ‘birds on toast’’ at hotels 
and restaurants, in and out of season? What about 
quail and reed birds on private tables? 

It is men and boys who do all this shooting, who 
rifle all these nests, who eat the greater part of these 
birds. It was a party of men of whom I had knowl- 
edge who went into the woods by a river near my 
own home, and shot for mere pleasure thirty blue 
herons and left them piled in a heap on the ground 
there. It is hardly as bad to wear a dead bird as it 
is to kill it. Let us try to civilize the men before 
we expect the women to behave likeangels. Making 
laws to prohibit the wearing of birds for ornament is 
well enough, but why not punish men for shooting 
the birds? Why not punish men at the whipping- 
post who skin birds alive for their plumage? | 
know plenty of women who could be had to lay on 
the blows free of charge. 

Let the Audubon societies agitate for a law of 
this kind, and all the women will support it, even 
those careless—possibly heedless—ones, who wear 
birds on their hats. Why do we not direct our 
appeals for the life of the birds to both men and 
women? The sportsman as well as the dealer in 
birds is abroad in the land, and for the sake of a 
little practice with his gun he will blot out a golden 
oriole and quench his divine song forever, or fell 
the grosbeak as his rosy breast illuminates the gray 
depths where he sails ‘lone, wrsaecen f but not 
lost.”’ 

But in truth the brutality of the men who kill 
our little feathered friends for sport or for gain, 
and the vanity of the women who demand them for 
decoration, are qualities that are akin—the cruel 
heart is beneath both, and to this are sacrificed the 
flashing wing, the radiant breast, the rapturous mo- 
tion, and the heavenly song; and if it be true that 


‘“ There is a Power whose care 
Teaches their way across the trackless coast, 
The desert and illimitable air.’ 


will He not take note of those who with remorse- 
less hands cut short such beautiful lives? 
HATTIE TyNG GRISWOLD. 
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The Word of the Spirit. 


‘“ Get thee up into the high mountain; lift up thy voice 
with strength: be not afraid 


A Plea for the Birds. 


DELIVERED AT ALL SOULS CHURCH, CHICAGO, JUNE 6, 1897. 
BY JENKIN LLOYD JONES. 


“Are not five sparrows sold for two farthings? And not 
one of them is forgotten in the sight of God.”—Luxe xii:6. 


More than eleven years have passed since I came 
to you with my first plea for the life of the bird. 
At that time | joined a general uprising of the in- 
telligent and the humane on both sides of the 
Atlantic in earnest protest against the wholesale 
slaughter of nature's songsters for the purpose of 
decorating women’s hats. That early crusade was 
led by Queen Victoria of England, Alfred Tenny- 
son, the great poet Laureate, Robert Browning, Sir 
Frederick Leighton, the great artist, and many other 
names as prominent on the continent. About that 
time France and Germany passed. strict laws for the 
protection of their birds, necessitating the importa- 
tion of the bulk of their millinery stock of this kind. 
The Selborne Society of England about the same 
time organized its plumage section. The Audubon 
Society in this country threw a network of subor- 
dinate societies all over the country. The bird laws 


of the United States were revised in many states. 
New York organized its bird protection society. 
The American Ornithologists’ Union issued a special 
number of Sczence, a New York monthly, whose 


character is sufficiently indicated by its name. 
They subsequently issued this as a bulletin under 
the title of “ The Destruction of Our Native Birds,”’ 
and it was circulated far and wide. Artists came 
to the defence of the birds at that time. I remem- 
ber Frank Leslte's Illustrated Weekly gave a cartoon 
pathetic in its argument. In the foreground were 
seven women’s faces shadowed by seven bird- 
bearing hats. None of the faces were birdlike 
either in sweetness or in joy. In the upper corner, 
in an open field, there was a broad-shouldered man 
with his gun, shooting the little birds on the 
branches. Half a hundred victims were lying by 
the game sack that was already overfull, at the roots 
of the tree. At that time the Ohio S. P. C. A. pub- 
lished for free distribution Mr. Gannett’s ‘“‘ Halo.” 
The sermon which I _ preached on the 28th 
of March, 1886, entitled ‘‘ The Slaughter of the 
Innocents,’ was soon after printed in a special bird 
number of Unity, five thousand extra copies of 
which were distributed free, in connection with 
which we solicited pledges from women and girls, 
that they would forbear the wearing of bird plumage 
as decorations, and from boys that they would for- 
bear the shooting of song and plume birds and the 
robbing of their nests. If my memory serves me 
right some fourteen thousand signatures of women 
and girls were received at the Unity office, and 
several hundred signatures of boys. 

Some of you will remember that at that time I 
was kindly criticized by individuals and press for 
having overdrawn the bow. The facts were ad- 
mitted. There was cause for grievance and alarm, 
but the facts sprang out of innocent ignorance. 
Women had not thought of the far-reaching conse- 
quences. Their attention had not been called to 
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them. Things would promptly change, now that the 
appalling facts were made public. It was an evil 


. which need but to be named and it would cease to 


be. So we thought, and we flattered ourselves that 
this only represented a passing folly, a short-lived 
evil, and that soon the birds would again sing, un- 
threatened by woman's covetous eye or fashion’s 
cruel mandates. In 1892, and again in 1893, I re- 
newed my plea and reiterated my protest at this 
desk, and now, after more than eleven years from 
the first protest, when I cast about for the most 
pressing wrong to the animal kingdom, the direct 
cruelty to form the topic of that humane sermon 
which it is my custom to give annually from 
this desk, I can hear above everything else the 
wail oforphan birds. I can see above and beyond all 
else the defiant nodding of bird plumes which mock 
us over our idle hope and ill-counted expectations 
of eleven years ago, for, instead of decreasing, the 
trade in feathers has steadily increased, and the 
mad work of denuding the world of its most beauti- 
ful creatures, and thereby striking the most far- 
reaching blow at horticulture and agriculture and 
the civilization that depends thereon, has gone 
steadily on. Three years ago, in an interview with 
the representatives of the leading millinery houses 
of this city, | was met with a cynical smile, accom- 
panied with the assurance, ‘‘ The more you agitate, 
the more plumes we will sell.”’ In a recent number 
of The Ladies’ Home Journal we are informed editori- 
ally that, no matter what is said or done, ‘‘ women 
will wear birds to the end of time.”’ 

So I begin by confessing here, as I have else- 
where, that I have been more disappointed and have 
come nearer being discouraged in this agitation and 
reform than in any other task of the kind I have 
ever undertaken or any other cause that | have 
championed during my career as a minister of 
morals and religion. Notwithstanding these dis- 
couraging facts, 1am here again to renew my plea 
in the name of morals, religion, and political econ- 
omy for the bird. I plead for the innocent song- 
ster on his own behalf; I plead more for the garden 
that he protects, but I plead most for the heart of 
the boy that is hardened and the spirit of the 
woman that is chilled by the needless sacrifice of 
life and the cruel contribution to the suffering of 
animate creation that goes therewith. I would not 
flinch the hard logic of evolution. . Pain and death 
are the price of progress. I am willing to sacrifice 
bobolink and man when the cause justifies it and 
the service rendered is of the kind that makes the 
death more glorious than the life. Our complaint 
is unwarranted unless the killing is wanton and the 
returns wholly inadequate to compensate for the 
great sacrifice. 

But before we go further, let us look at some of 
the grim facts themselves. In view of the indis- 
putable fact that the sacrifice of the birds of plume 
for millinery and other decorative purposes has 
steadily increased through these years, the facts of 
1885 and ’86, which were perhaps more carefully 
compiled than at any other time since, because of 
the large number of scientific men who took /part 
in the agitation, are still significant. And so I first 
give you some of the facts then collated. 

A scientific man then estimated that about five 
million birds were necessary annually to decorate 
the American women alone. The same authority 
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estimated that there were not more than five thou- 
sand North American birds in the private and public 
museums of the country, that is, ten times as many 
birds sacrificed to decorate the hats of Ameriean 
women in one year as there had been cotf- 
lected: in the interest of science during say fifty 
years of time. But we turn to the statistics of trade, 
which are more reliable and which contain no senti- 
ment. Cape Cod alone that season furnished forty 
thousand terns for millinery uses, and one million 
rails and bobolinks passed through the Philadelphia 
market in a single month, most of them killed in 
the adjacent territory. lLhat year a single village 
on Long Island sent to New York seventy thousand 
birds in four months. An enterprising woman- 
milliner in New York city had contracted that year 
with a Parisian house for the skins of forty thou- 
sand birds at forty cents apiece, and she sent her 
army of murderers out, young and old, to bring in 
these animated flowers of nature.at the rate of ten 
cents apiece. One gunner near Cooney Island, 
reported that he and his associates during the sum- 
mer of 1883 had sent thirty thousand terns to the New 
York market. The “season” means the nesting 
time of these birds. It means that one or both 
parents had been slaughtered with dependent young 
in the nest. Counting but two birdlings in a nest, 
we have a picture of thirty thousand helpless fledge- 
lings dying of starvation that women’s hats might 
be trimmed. 

But figures quickly overreach our power of com- 
prehension. Record was made of two ten-year-old 
lads in the autumn of 1885, in a little village on 
Long Island, killing with their sling shots fifty 
robins and other pretty birds which they disposed of 
to the local milliner. Why should boys be ashamed 
of killing what their mothers wear? Among the 
Druses to shoot a lark is visited with condign pun- 
ishment, ‘‘ because,” say they, ‘‘such minstrelsy 
must have in it divine sacredness.’ Compare the 
spiritual sens@bilities of these obscure pagans, as 
Christendom would characterize them, with the 
spiritual life of the young lady and her. friends in 
the high circles of New York, as reported by a 
newspaper, ‘‘ whose evening dresses were trimmed 
with canary birds, fifty of them entering into the 
looping of the skirts.” No wonder that that 
kind of practice would have made this other item 
possible. A lady of high life was wont to give 


her favorite cat a weekly treat of three live canary 


birds, which were let loose in the room that tabby 
might enjoy them to the utmost. The last pur- 
chase was interfered with b 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
and the lady was driven in her own carriage to the 
police court of New York city. Some more detailed 
facts: A keen observer in a Madison avenue horse- 
car in New York in 1886, noted thirteen women in 
the horse-car, eleven of whom wore birds, and this 
was the invoice of the trained eye: 1, heads and 
' wings of three European starlings; 2, an entire bird 
(species unknown), of foreign origin; 3, seven war- 
blers, representing four species; 4, a large tern; 5, 
the heads and wings, of three shore-larks; 6, the 
wings of seven shore-larks and grass-finches; 7, 
one-half of a gallinule; 8,a small tern; 9, a turtle- 
_ dove; 10, a vireo, and a yellow-breasted chat; 11, 
ostrich plumes. This makes 26% birds, without 
counting the ostrich feathers, which, under the 
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present system of ostrich-farming, for all I can 
learn, is a legitimate article of commerce and_per- 
missible ornamentation. About the same time a 
writer in forest and Stream, a paper that has val- 
iantly defended the-birds of song and plume, took 
two walks late in the afternoon, in the shopping 
districts of New York, for the purpose of studying 
birds on bonnets, with the following result: Some 
seven hundred were counted, 77 3-7 per cent of 
which bore feathers; of the remaining 22 4-7 per cent 
12 2-7 were worn by ladies in mourning, leaving but 
10 2-7 per cent of innocent hats. The list of birds 
enumerated is too large to be quoted, but among 
them we find 4 robins, 1 brown-thrush, 3 bluebirds, 
3 black-capped fly-catchers, 3 scarlet tanagers, .2 
Wax-wings, 15 snow-buntings, 1 bobolink, 9 Balti- 
more orioles, 5 blue jays, 1 kingfisher, 24 wood- 
peckers of different varieties, 16 quails, 1 Acadian 
owl, 7 grebes, 5 sanderlings, I green heron, 2 
grouse, 2 meadow larks, 5 warblers and 21 terns.” 

About that time I found myself once in the com- 
pany of sixteen hats under which sat as many intel- 
ligent, kind-hearted religious women, moderately 
dressed. Upon these hats were impaled seven 
birds, five pairs of wings and three feather combina- 
tions. In 1887, that brilliant and lamented woman 
of Chicago, who wrote under the nom de plume of 
‘‘Amber,’’ in one of her letters to the Avening 
Journal of this city, said: 


“T sat iri a convention of women the other day and counted 
twenty-nine slaughtered birds. _And these blessed women 
were improving their minds with ethical science and historic 
research! I attended church the other evening when a noted 
divine was preaching about God’s pity to a congregation of 
pretty barbarians who wore His murdered minstrels, His 
slaughtered harpers on their bonnets. Do you know what I 
am waiting for? I am only waiting until I get to be a swéet- 
voiced, gray-haired old woman, and then every time I see a 
girl with a blue-bird on her hat, or a matron witha robin on 
her bonnet, ‘I’m going to say, ‘ My dear, let us pray!’ And 
if I don’t pray that daughter of wrath into some conception of 
her cruelty, then there is no efficacy in the fervent prayer of 
an aged mother in Israel.” 


To come down to a little later, in 1893, while pre- 
paring a paper on this subject for the Humane Con- 
gress that met in Chicago during our great exposi- 
tion, I tried to secure some reliable facts and 
figures: from our own Chicago trade. Either in 
person, or through representatives, I interviewed 
most of the leading dealers, and the testimony all 
around was that the Chicago trade was steadily on 
the increase. One gentleman who had charge of 
the feather trade in one of our large wholesale 
houses, etimated that that year the Chicago trade in 
plumage, not counting ostrich feathers, nor the 
decorations made from domestic or food-yielding 
birds, would aggregate two million dollars. One 
house alone had realized a profit of from sixty to 
one hundred thousand dollars the preceding year. 
In answer to the question, has the agitation by the 
Humane Society of this question affected the trade? 
an old dealer promptly replied, ‘‘ No, the more you 
agitate, the more we will sell. Three or four years 
ago there was some little trouble about selling’ whole 
birds, but the time has gone by when we care to sell 
such. The feathers are getting too valuable for that 
any way. There is more money in the bird by 
taking the feathers apart and making them over into 
artificial combinations.” The gentlemanly dealer 
continued, ‘The more agitation you make of this, 
the worse it is for your case. The only thing you 
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can do is to affect the fashion makers in Paris. 
They set the stylefor America. Here in Chicago 
we are one year behind Paris. What they wear in 
Paris this year our Chicago ladies will wear next 
year, and if it is live birds there, it will be live birds 
here, you may bet.’ In answer to the question, 
where does most of this two million dollars worth of 
plumage come from, the reply was, ‘‘ We get our 
finest from Paris; our cheaper goods from Ham- 
burg.’”’ Another intelligent dealer said, ‘I think 
the best plumage fields now are in Russia, South 
America and Africa. They used to be in Florida, 
but I think the American bird supply is on the 
decline.”’ Heshowed me what he called ‘‘the finest 
bird in the trade,” the bird known as the Imphion 
of India, worth two or three hundred dollars when 
complete. The sample in the store, denuded of the 
more ornamental feathers in the tail, was still worth 
forty dollars. He showed me a Bird of Paradise, 
originally worth sixty dollars, worth twelve dollars 
in its denuded state. Under date of January goth, 
1892, the editor of Forest and Stream wrote to me: 


“We regret that we can not give you statistics concerning 
the slaughter of song birds for decorative purposes, although 
our impression is that it is practically unchecked. Probably 
the part of the country which has suffered most has been the 
South, more partiowlarly Florida, where the birds of plume 
have been practically exterminated over vast areas which were 
formerly frequented in immense numbers. The Florida 
legislature last year adopted a law forbidding the killing of 
birds of plume for commercial purposes. But in the absence 
of a very strong public sentiment in the district affected, we 
can hope for but little good to follow so righteous a law.” 


About the same time our friend, Prdfessor Forbes, 
of the Illinois State University, our state entymolo- 
gist, wrote me: | 


“T have not kept up on the literature of Bird Decorations, 
and have not happened to notice anything lately with the ex- 
ception ofa statement made in the Avs for April, 1891, quoted 
from the Humming Lird, a monthly journal, published in the 
interest of feather dealers themselves. According to this, 
two hundred thousand persons are employed in Europe only 
in the feather trade, and millions of pounds sterling are spent 
annually either in the purchase of bird skins or the payment of 
persons employed in the trade. The writer complainsybitterly 
of the injury to the business, and the consequent suffering 
from lack of employment among this group of workmen due 
to the wearing of mounted birds.” 


In 1892 Forest and Stream published editorally the 
following: 


‘“ The time was, and only a few peers ago, when every bay 
and lagoon was teeming with birds. t when the fashion 
demanded that every woman’s sate sed. be decorated 
with some kind of a bird or its feathers, men were sent to 
Florida to procure them, and one expedition returned with one 
hundred thousand bird skins got during the winter. Such 
destruction is now felt, and although the authorities have for- 


bidden the slaughter, it is like locking the stable after the 
horse is stolen.” 


‘The same year the Humane Society, in its annual 
calendar, printed as follows: 


“It is known that the bird hunters of Florida kill the birds 
while they are rearing their young because of the greater 
beauty of the plumage at that season, and leave’the little ones 
to starve to death. One who went through the hunting 


grounds speaks of the horror it gave him to hear the pitiful 


screams of those dyi ing little birds.” 


—_ 


Last year, under date of July. 2d, the Department 
of Agriculture at Washington, witnessing this ever- 
increasing danger, deemed it of sufficient importance 
to publish a bulletin calling attention to the alarm- 
ing decrease of birds in our country, and the conse- 
quent increasing danger to agricultural interests. 
As a means of correcting this far-reaching danger, 
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the department recommends the establishment of a 
Bird Day in schools, hoping that by beginning with 
the children they may be educated to the economic 
as well as the spiritual value of birds. Acting on 
this hint, Wisconsin has honored itself by incorporat- 
ing the suggestion into a state law. As the result 


_of personal correspondence with the department, | 


know how anxious the authorities at Washington 
are to increase the public intelligence in this direc- 
tion, and how they regret that no funds are at com- 
mand for an adequate compilation of facts and 
figures that would authoritatively set forth the pro- 
found economic interests at stake. To Mr. C. A. 
Babcock, superintendent of schools of Oil City, Pa., 

belongs the credit of having first led in what is per- 
haps the only effective path of reform in this direc- 
tion, the education of the children of the public 
schools. He wrote to the department urging this 
as far back as April 23, 1894, and the matter has 
been further discussed in the /ournal of Education, 
The Outlook, and other leading papers of the land. 

And still the horrible work goes on. A recent 
editorial in Zhe Ladies’ Home Journal, after having 
admitted in most pessimistic phrase that, no mat- 
ter what is done, ‘‘women will continue to wear 
birds as long as the world exists,’’ goes on to state 
that last October on one occasion 637,000 birds 
were sold in New York City, and that another single 
shipment carried the wings of four hundred thou- 
sand birds to a single dealer, and that the trade in 
New York City alone for 1896 would aggregate 
three million birds. 

In trying to bring these figures home to some 
fifteen hundred or more children of the public 
schools of St. Paul, | put it to them in this way: If 
a child was to see ten beautiful birds every summer 
day in the year, or for 180 days in the year, he 
would see but 1,800 a year, and to see all the birds 
that were included in that single sale of 637,000 
birds in New York it would take 354 years to see 
all of them at the rate of ten a day, or beginning 
now the observer would have to live until 2251 
A. D.; again, it would take a smart boy with a 
breech-loading gun, killing one bird a minute, for ten 
hours a day, seventeen years to kill the 3,000,000 
birds that satisfied the New York trade last year. 
Only the other day our daily papers told us of three 
brothers who had just reached San Francisco from 
Madelaine Bay, of Lower California, with $7,000 
worth of feathers, aigrette feathers being worth $32 
a pound, and cheaper ones from $5 to $6a pound. 
The Zelegraph Despatch contains the further news 
“that this is a rich and new find, about which 
the brothers were shy to give much information 
because seven states in Mexico during the last three 
or four years have been devastated, so that birds 
are very scarce.”’ 

Let me have done with these disheartening figures. 
A bird of plumage! Friends, who can realize what 
this means in the light of evolution? How delicate, 
slow and subtle have been the laws of selection and 
the survival of the most beautiful. Only those who 
have studied carefully the writings of Darwin in 
his ‘‘Descent of Man’”’ and the wide literature 
that has sprung around and from the same can 
form any estimate. Only in the dense jungles of 
Africa dare the Birds of Paradise fly. These beau- 


tiful children of light have not the fecundity, the 


ferocity or the versatility to hold their own in the 
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face of their destructive enemies that reach from the 
crawling snake to the smiling woman. The woman 
who dares put the plume of a tropical bird upon 
her hat wears what it has taken nature untold mil- 
lions of years to arrive at, and she has helped to 
put a stop to that growing line of beauty. She has 
done what she could to check nature in her divine 
benignity as she works for the beautiful. Will 
women continue to wear birds in their hats while 
the world lasts, while the slow-going scientist, Alfred 
Russell Wallace, finds his science warming him into 
this fine poetic climax in his great chapter in Dar- 
winism on ‘‘ Colors and Ornaments? ”’ 
‘In Nature’s workshop but a shaving, 
Of-her poem but a word, 
But a tint brushed from her palette, 
This feather of a bird! 
Yet set it in the sun-glance, 
Display it in the shine, 
Take graver’s lens, explore it, 
Note filament and line, 
Mark amethyst to sapphire, 
And sapphire to gold, 
And gold to emerald changing 
The archetype unfold! 
Tone, tint, thread, tissue, texture, 
Through every atom scan, 
Conforming still, developing, 
Obedient to plan. 
This but to form a pattern 
On the garment of a bird! 
What then must be the poem, 
This but its lightest word! 
Sit before it, ponder o’er it, 
’Twill thy mind advantage more © 


Than a treatise, than a sermon, 
Than a library of lore.” 


1 wish | could dismiss all sentiment and feeling of 
sympathy for the tortured bird, all love for his 
inspiring song, that I might satisfy the so-called 
more practical demands of this practical age. 
would like to remind you that Michellet in his great 
book on the bird has said ‘‘ There could be no vege- 
tation and therefore no life if all the birds were 
destroyed.” Prot. Edward E. Fish of Buffalo, says 
‘There are some sections where life would become 
unendurable from insects were it not for the birds.”’ 
An agricultural authority has estimated that the 
birds are worth one hundred million of dollars annu- 
ally to the grower of fruit. Let the woman realize 
that the bird on her hat devastates an apple tree, 
that the feathers she wears have helped to strip the 
currant bushes and brought a pest to the cherry 
trees, and perhaps this argument may obtain where 
the others fail. And still I will not believe it. | 
prefer to believe that May Riley Smith has urged 
the most forcible argument and dealt in, the most 
ponderous logic when she wrote: 


‘“ What does it cost, this garniture of death? 
It costs the life which God alone can give; 
It costs dull silence where was music’s breath; 
It costs dead joy that foolish pride may live. 
Ah! life, and joy, and song, depend upon it, 
Are costly trimmings for a woman’s bonnet.” 


I will believe that my friend Gannett has made 
the most logical as well as the most searching plea 
for the bird, one before which eventually even the 
powers of fashion will succumb and to which the 
proudest woman will surrender. When he read that 
one London dealer in birds, when fashion was at its 
height, had received a single consignment of thirty- 
two thousand dead humming birds, and that another 
at one time had received thirty thousand aquatic 
birds and three hundred thousand pairs of wings, he 
wrote the great sermon plea, entitled: 
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THE HALO. 


‘Think what a price to pay, 
Faces so bright and gay, 
Just for a hat! 
Flowers unvisited, mornings unsung, 
Sea-ranges bare of the wings that o’er-swung, 
Bared just for that! 


“Think of the others, too, 
Others and mothers, too, 
Bright-Eyes in hat! 
Hear you no mother-groan floating in air, 
Hear you no little moan,—birdling’s despair,- 
Somewhere, for that? 


“Caught ’mid some mother-work, 
Torn by a hunter Turk, 
Just for your hat! 
Plenty of mother-heart yet in the world: 
All the more wings to tear, carefully twirled! 
Women want that! 


“Oh, but the shame of it, 
Oh, but the blame of it,— 
Price of a hat! 
Just for a jauntiness brightening the street! 
This is your halo, O faces so sweet,— 
Death; and for that!” 
| remember two retorts that came to me from the 
dealers I talked with. Perhaps some women take 
shelter behind them, and I must note them briefly. 
One said, ‘| should like to see what you make 
of this, but I know now that I will be against it, 
whatever you say, for you are trying to take the 
bread out of the mouths of hundreds of thousands 
of people who are making an honest living in the 
feather tfade.’’ This is the political economy either 
of the fool or the knave. The public school 
teacher ought to be dismissed for incompetency 
who allows a child to reach the seventh grade with- 
out having seen clearly and for life the fallacy of 
this logic of corruption and degradation. By such 
argument was the slave trade defended. Such 
arguments make the business of the brewer, the 
distiller, the gambler, the trafficker in women's 
virtue and in children’s lives legitimate. Such 
arguments justify the indolence of war, all the cor- 
ruptions and debilitudes of fashion and of aristo- 
cratic parasites. No, nothing is legitimate that 
does not add to the wealth of the world, that is not 
productive of common wealth, that is not in some 
way creative. He who does not get his bread in 
such ways that somehow the joy, harmony, and 
beauty of the world is augmented, helps pauperize 
the kingdom of man. He makes beggars, is him- 
self or herself unconsciously a criminal, and makes 
criminals of us all. 
Another man, thinking he had clinched the mat- 
ter, said, ‘‘ Tell Mr. Jones to go down to Clark 
street and save souls, rather than waste his time and 
energy saving birds.”’ Said Martin Luther, ‘Christ 
makes the birds our masters and teachers, so that 
a feeble sparrow, to our great and perpetual shame, 
stands in the gospel as a doctor and teacher to the 
wisest of men.’’ Can we save souls by despising 
these humbler fellow creatures or by putting to death 
these gospel preachers? I grieve for the birds; I 
grieve more for the women who have hardened their 
hearts against them. I am concerned for the spar- 
rows, but more for the boys. I know of no way of 
saving souls except by saving them from cruelty, 
‘thoughtlessness and coarseness. I have nothing to 
save souls from but selfishness, brutality and injus- 
tice.. These are the terrible actual hells, and I know 
of none other. I know of nothing to save a soul 
to except to gentleness, kindness, generosity, sensi- 
tive appreciation of beauty, truth and justice. | 
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ask for no better heaven, and know of none other. 
‘‘The bird is mine,” said the young Prince Sidartha 
—‘‘mine by right of mercy and love’s lordliness, 
for | saved the life my cousin would fain have de- 
stroyed with his arrow.” I will not believe that 
the gospel of Jesus is less potent or inclusive than 
that of Buddha. The great Hindu poem, the 
‘‘ Mahabarata,” describes the hero as turning back 
at heaven’s gate rather than leave his faithful dog 
behind him. Have we in Christendom a gospel 
that will permit selfish souls to scramble into heaven 
over the dead bodies of innocent birds? Clark 
street cannot be saved by any redemption that 
scoffs at the cruelty that strips a live bird of its 
wings that the lustre of the plume may be saved, 
and leaves the birdlings’ cry to add to the death- 
agonies of the mutilated bird, as Professor I. Gil- 
bert Pierson has recently described in his ‘‘ Notes 
on the Herons of Central Florida.’’ He says: 
‘‘Upon approaching the place, the screams of young 
birds reached our ears. The cause of this soon 
became apparent by the buzzing of green flies and 
the heaps of dead herons festering in the sand, 
with the back of each raw and bleeding.” This 
was in the pine region of Florida, the breeding- 
place of the herons, where the smoldering embers 
of the camp fires of the plume hunter completed 
the story. 

Friends, the salvation of man rests upon the lowly 
claims of the lily and the swallow. The hand that 
wantonly impales the lark or thoughtlessly stabs a 
deer’s fawn, is in. fell, though it may be unconscious, 
league with the hands that drove the nails in the 
cross on Calvary nineteen hundred years ago. He 
who stands between the sea gull and her murderer 
and thereby shields the birdling that otherwise 
would starve on the rocky coast, does it for the 
Lord Jesus, even though some love of a bonnet 
must nod in reverence to the Christ name without 
a white wing upon it. ‘‘ Inasmuch as ye have done 


it unto one of the least of these, ye have done it 
unto me.” 


I remember the travail 


I hear the wail of the poor. I feel the fever 
and strain between honesty and fraud, selfish labor 
and more selfish capital. I do not turn away from 
these claims and calls when I insist that they are 
related to the blue bird’s nest and the oriole’s song. 
| believe woman’s brow is so beautiful that it does 
not need the robbing of a life to give it regal 
power; there is a beauty in woman’s eye that can 
not be enhanced by the cast-off feathers of mother 
birds. I believe that boys can be happy without 
being cruel, that there is a sport that is not murder- 
ous. | am willing that in the struggle for existence 
the lower life should ever be sacrificed to the higher, 


but that does not justify wanton destruction, in- 
iquitous slaughter. 


“ He who shall hurta little wren 
Shall never be beloved by men.” 


, Pythagoras used to buy the booty of the fisher- 
men and the fowlers that he might restore them to 
their liberty. Let this pagan shame our hunting" 
parsons. Montaigne confessed he hardly ever took 
a beast alive but that he did not presently turn him 
out. He is not credited with much piety, but I 
commend him to the feather-wearing attendants at 


prayer meeting. It is impiety, although it be the 
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impiety of ignorance, that is rendering our country 
arid by the denudation of forests, that is makin 
extinct some of the most beautiful floral products 
of nature by the foolish love of capture. 

‘Some of the beautiful orchids are in danger of 
becoming extinct in nature,’’ says last week's /nde- 
pendent, ‘‘by the foolish impulse to collect.” We 
must bring our piety down to where we live. Test 
a man by the way he treats a dog. Judge the girl 
not by her appearance in the ball-room, but by her 
courtesy to the unwashed. Abraham Lincoln bur- 
dened with a nation’s fate, was seen one early morn 
running through the dewy grass of the White House 
lawn to catcha callow birdling that he might restore 
it to the nest it had fallen from in the apple tree. 


His mind was clear because his great heart was 
right. 


“ Hast thou named all the birds without a gun, 
Loved the wood rose and left it on the stalk? 
O, be my friend and teach me to be thine,” 

‘ Father, that bird will never sing again,’ said the 
child to the father who fain would have pleased the 
boy by bringing him the bleeding dead body of a 
beautiful bird. 

“God will forgive you for this unintentional 
crime,’ said some one to Wilfred Cumbermede, in 
George MacDonald's story. ‘‘ Don't tell me that,” 
said the lad. ‘‘ What do I care for the forgiveness 
of God so long as the little bird can never forgive me.» 

Oh, there are brutalities underlying the pleasure- 
seeker and the fashion-server that exceed the brutal- 
ities of the battle-field. Think of the atrocities of 
the fox-hunting, the deer-stalking, the horse-racing 
and the pigeon-shooting, which went poorly last 
week the papers say at Watson's Park, Burnside, 
because it was raining and the birds were slow and 
heavy winged. Think of the brutality represented 
by the fashionable woman who drives her horse, 
mutilated in the tail, tortured with the overcheck. 
Oh, let us work for the time when our virtues will be 
as persistent as our. vices, when the ideals within will 
be more than a match to the fashions without. 
Then, if not. too late, if any birds are left, we will 
join with them in singing the great hymn of the 
spiritual life and of natural piety. 

‘“ He prayeth well who loveth well 
Both man and bird and beast, 


For he hath offered to the Lord 
Who giveth to his least. 


He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small, 

For the dear God who loveth us 
He made and loveth all.” 


One feat sometimes ascribed to man is inthe case 
of birds a literal fact,—they can sleep with one eye 
open. This curious habit I have watched closely, 
and I| find it common in nearly all the varieties I have 
been able to observe. One eye will close sleepily, 
shut tight, and appear to enjoy a good nap, while 
the other is wide awake as ever. It is not always 
the eye toward the light that sleeps, nor is it 
invariably the one from the light. The presence or 
absence of people makes no difference. I have even 
hada bird stand on my arm or knee, draw up one leg, 
and seem to sleepssoundly with one eye, while the 
other was wide open. In several years’ close atten- 
tion I have been unable to find any cause, either in the 
position or the surroundings, for this strange habit. 

Olive Thorne Miller, in Bird Ways. 
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The Study Table. 


American Journal of Theology. 


The portly quarterly of over three hundred pages 
that represents the July issue of the American Jour- 
nal of Theology, put forth by the divinity faculty of 
the University of Chicago, does not look as though 
the world is losing its interest in theology, but even 
a superficial glance at the contents does show that 
the interest, so far as this quarterly is involved 
at least, is in progressive theology. The editing 
faculty is committed to Baptist interests, but there 
is no trace of a line in the table of contents. Pro- 
fessor Mead, of the Hartford Theological Seminary, 
writes of the fatherhood of God; Professor Drum- 
mond, of the Manchester College, Oxford, England, 
a Unitarian school, discusses the fourth Gospel. 
There are articles entitled on the scope of Paul’s 
‘ Doctrine of Grace”; the ‘‘Social Institutions of 
the Israelites,’ and ‘‘ The Conceptions of the Future 
Life in Homer,” with a large amount of critical 
notes and discussion of current literature. 


“Ten Noble Poems.” What They Say of It. 
From Zhe Dial, August Ist. 


Jenkin Lloyd Jones, who some years ago published a 
pamphlet entitled “Ten Great Novels,” the outcome of cor- 
respondende with a number of critical readers, has now sought 
to obtain a similar consensus of opinion in the field of poetry. 
“Ten Noble Poems” is the title of the pamphlet now issued, 
and it contains lists and. explanatory letters from sixty-seven 
correspondents, The poems were to be measured by “the 
test of poetic form, ethical insight, and spiritual inspiration.” 
Wordsworth’s “ Intimations” gets the largest vote, followed 
by “In Memoriam,” “ Saul,” and Gray’s “ Elegy.” No less 
than two hundred and thirty-eight poems are named altogether. 
The pamphlet makes very interesting reading. 


From Mrs. Mary P. Wells Smith, Greenfield, 
Mass. 


“Itis certainly a valuable list of fine poetry for reference, 


especially for young readers. It will-both do good and sell 
well, I think,” . 


The Quarterly Book Review, launched by the Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co. house of Chicago, is a modern 


instance of the strange mingling of business and 
It is creditable 
in appearance and interesting in material, and one 
must go elsewhere to learn that it is published by a 


letters, advertisement and culture. 


great dry goods house in the city of Chicago. 


Reading in the Home. 
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The Home. 


Our daily life should be sanctified by doing common 
things in a religious way. 


Helps to High Living. 
SUN.—Religion is an attitude of the inner life,—--of reverence 
trust and love. . 
MON.—Religion has its basis in feeling and not in thought. 


It is right feeling much more truly than it is right 
thought. 


TUES.—Religion is not a statement of truth, Feeling gives . 


what the intellect cannot secure for us, 

WED.—Feeling is the fountain of life in religion, from which 
its healing waters flow. 

THURS.—Without feeling man is not man. It is the most 
God-like manifestation of his life. 

FRI.—When feeling finds its right place, and gains its true 
command over the life, it brings peace and poise. 

SAT.—This inward peace is dependent, not upon any par- 
ticular theology, but upon well-trained and directed 
emotions, noble ideals, and a life brought into unity 
with the world of other men.—C*fristian Register. 


Kinfolk. 


Oh, we are kinfolk, she and I— 
The little mother-bird all brown, 
Who broods above her nest on high i 
And with her soft, bright eyes looks down 
To read the secret of my heart— 
We two from all the world apart! 


She dreams there in her swaying nest, 
I dream here 'neath my sheltering vine; 
The same love stirs her feathered breast 
That makes my heart-throb seem divine. 
We both dream ‘neath the same kind sky— 
The small brown mother-bird and I. 
Katherine Whiting Patch. 


Nansen, the Arctic Explorer’s, Carrier 
Pigeon. 


One day a carrier pigeon tapped at the window 
of Mrs. Nansen’s home at Christiania. Instantly 
the window was opened, and the wife of the famous 
arctic explorer in another moment covered the little 
messenger with kisses and caresses. 

The carrier pigeon had been away from the cot- 
tage thirty long months, but had not forgotten the 
way home. It brought a note from Nansen, stating 
that all was going well with his expedition in the 
polar regions. 

Nansen had fastened a message to the bird and 
turned it loose. 

The frail courier darted out into the blizzardly air, 
flew like an arrow over perhaps a thousand miles of 
frozen waste, and then over another thousand miles 
of ocean and plains and forests, to enter the window 
of its waiting mistress and deliver the message 
which she had been awaiting so anxiously. 

We boast of human pluck, sagacity, and endur- 


- GQ atte 


It may be fairly asked how we shall persuade 
children to read classic literature. It is a partial 
answer to say, Read it tothem yourself. Ifwe would 
only consider the subtle strengthening of ties which 
comes from two people reading the same book to- 
gether, breathing at once its breath, and each giving 
the other unconsciously his interpretation of it, it 
would be seen how in this simple habit of reading 
aloud lies a power too fine for analysis, yet stronger 
than iron in welding souls together. To my think- 
ing, there is no academy on earth equal to that 
found in many homes of a miother reading to her 


child.— Horace E. Scudder, in Childhood in Literature 
and Art. | 


ance, but this loving carrier pigeon, after an absence 
of thirty months, accomplished a feat so wonderful 
that we can only give ourselves up to amazement 
and admiration.—/Fvom Nansen’s Arctic Explorations. 


The Squirrel Who Loved Music. 


I have just read about a sportsman who, one day, 
in the woods, sat very still, and began to whistle an 
air toa red squirrel on a tree. 

‘In a twinkling,” says he, ‘‘ the little fellow sat 
up, leaned its head to’ one side, and listened. A 
moment after, he had scrambled down the trunk, 
and when within a few yards, he sat up and listened 
again. Pretty soon he jumped upon the pile of rails 
on which I was, came within four feet of me, sat up, 
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made an umbrella of his bushy tail, and looked 
straight at me, his little eyes beaming with pleasure. 
Then I changed the tune, and chut! away he skipped. 
But before long he came back to his seat on the 
rails, and, as I watched him, it actually seemed as 
if he were trying to pucker up his mouth to whistle. 
| changed the tune again, but this time he looked so 
funny as he scampered off, that I burst out laugh- 
ing, and he came back no more. I had much more 


enjoyment out of this squirrel than if I had shot 
him. —S¢. Nicholas. 


The R atuén Home. 


‘There, drink that, Joshua, and wish me joy! 
Klinor is coming home.” Joshua eyed her shrewd- 
ly. The currant wine, or something else, had set 
his little old eyes a- twitkle. 

‘Do tell, Mis’ Starbird, ‘if you can read letters 
afore ye open on ‘em. that’s a terrible flimsy 
arnvelope, an’ no mistake, but I didn’t know as 
your eyes was quite so keen.”’ 

-“T don’t need to read it, Joshua, except to find 
what day she'll be here. She was twenty-one years 
old ‘a fortni't ago Tuesday. When her mother’s 
folks took her away she said she should come back 
as soon as she was her own mistress, and Elinor 
Starbird never breaks her word.”’ 

‘Well, I'll be goin’ along. That wine is most 
excellent good! Ye ha’ n’t read yer letter yet, but 
as ye seem so plug sure of what’s into it, I s’pose 
there ain't no objections to my spreadin’ the news 
a mite? 

‘‘Spread away, Joshua! If 1 was to say ‘don't’ 
‘twould be all the same in the end, so you may as 
well be regularly delegated. I’m expecting my 
granddaughter some time within a fortni’t, and | 
do nt care who knows it. Now run along, and let 
me read my letter!” 

So Joshua departed, the news spread, and Gilbury 
was all agog. The long habit of friendship and 
neighborhood had grown to be second only to blood 
among those old New England people, and they 
had resented the taking away of their old friend’s 
grandchild,—carrying her off to Europe to finish 
her education. No one but Grandmother Starbird 
supposed she would ever return to dwell among her 
own people as before, after these years of fashion, 


fortune, and foreign travel. But this was how the 
letter begun: 


Dear Grandmother—1 am twenty-one to-day. I shall sail 
for America, by the Castalia, on the twentieth. Expect me at 


home by June first. 

So June came, the Castalia arrived, the depot 
hack rolled up after dark to the “far end o’ the 
lane,’ andthe Gilbury season had fairly opened. 
The next day was Sunday. Every one who went 
to the stone church, and who had a new bonnét, 
wore it. Even the men, most of them, looked 
around, out of the corner of one eye, when Grand- 
mother Starbird’s soft black silk and gray barége 
shawl moved quietly up the aisle. But they might 
have spared themselves the trouble. No one fol- 
lowed the old lady; she let herself into the square 
pew, buttoned the door behind her, and sat serenely 
down, alone. There was a general turning of heads 
and exchange of wondering glances, a few sniffs 
and tosses of disapproval and chagrin, and then the 


bell ceased tolling, and the good old rector began 
to read the service. 
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After the sermon, some of them recovered breath 
and joined in the last hymn, led by the unseen 
choir behind and above them, whose music seemed 
sweeter and more rounded, somehow, than usual. 
They were blessed and dismissed, and turned to 
leave their pews. And then they saw her—saw her 
standing among the other singers, just as she used 
to stand, dressed simply and freshly in white, as 
she used to dress, but with a fuller, rounded grace 
in the tall, womanly figure, and a glad, happy light 
in the face that bent earnestly forward to find old 
friends among the groups below. Such a face! 
No w onder Europe called her ‘‘ the beautiful Ameri- 
can,’ for her hair was like an aureole, and her eyes 
like stars, and the clear tints of her skin, and the 
noble contour of her features were like nothing that 
Gilbury had ever seen before. 

They came about her like bees about their queen, 
and she knew them all and called them all by name. 
There was no further thought of new bonnets or fine 
houses. In the twenty minutes that they stood 
there she had them all, New Englanders though 
they were, at her feet, and took up with infinite tact 
and grace a social sceptre such as few can wield. 
She was the same sweet girl they had known and 
loved always, but the subtle differences of growth, 
physical and mental, and the years in which she 
had been held aloof from them, and from her home, 
by those in legal control, enveloped her in some- 
what of distanee and mystery, as if she had spent 
the time in Hé@aven, and a mightier flood than the 
Atlantic had rolled between them. 

When gradually and reluctantly, one by one, they 
had all slipped away, and she stood alone with 
Grandmother Starbird and the rector, the old man 
turned to her again and took her hand. 

‘‘My dear child,” he said, in tones deeply stirred 
from their wonted quiet, ‘‘ you left us a child under 
authority, you come back to us a woman, with great 
gifts, great wealth and great beauty, and you have 
taken our hearts by storm. What will you do with 
all this power that is placed in your hands?” 

He watched her keenly for the answer, but the 
face uplifted to him might have been that of the 
child he told her of, so free was it from any taint 
of consciousness or vain-glory, so clear and pure 
were the wonderful eyes that shone through unshed 
tears. 

‘‘It is not because of my wealth or my beauty 
that they welcome me with such loyal affection,” 
she said simply, ‘‘ but because I have always loved 
these old friends and never forgotten them. It 
seems to me that now I have come back to spend 
my life among them I can do no better than just to 
keep on loving and remembering.” | 

The rector’s eyes grew suddenly dim,-and all 
their keenness vanished. He raised the fair, firm 
hand to his lips as if it had been the hand of the 
little one whom Christ set in the midst. 

“You are right, my child,” he said gravely and 
reverently, ‘‘love and remember. There is no surer 
and no grander way.”—Ladies’ Home Journal. 


Mrs. Booker T. Washington has a noted Sunday 
school class in house-cleaning. Every Sunday she 
takes one of the negro cabins as a sample of how 
such work should be done. She washes, cleans, 
sweeps, and dusts, and has changed for the better 
very many of the cabins. 
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The Luberal Field. 


“The Worldis my Country; To do 
good ts my Religion “ 


THE BIRDS AND THE YOUNG PEOPLE OF 
rHE W. C. T. U.—At a recent state con- 
vention held in Milwaukee of this organ- 
ization considerable attention was given 
to the birds, ahd Mrs. J. W. Black, of Ra- 
cine, one of the superintendents furn- 
ishes us this account of the exercises. 
Our correspondent adds that the song 
and recitations were well done. 

‘‘Altruria for Birds’’ was an original 
conceit, never having been written out, 
and was, as its name implies, an account 
of the search for a happy land wherein 
birds might dwell in safety. After en- 
during all the ills birds are heir to, they 
called a convention to talk over their 
wrongs, and to find some remedy. The 
stories of the gulls, the tern, the cedar- 
birds, the bob-o-links, with countless 
others, and the still sadder story of. the 
herons, millions of whom are so cruelly 
murdered for their plumes which furnish 
the beautiful aigrettes of commerce, were 
all listened to with indignation. A com- 
mission of the wisest and best was sent 
out to look up a land where the ‘‘creat- 
ure man ’’ was not. 

The story of their wanderings, how at 
times they were sure they had discovered 
the ‘‘blessed land,’’ but the track of their 
enemy was still there, was very happily 
narrated. 

No Altruria could be found and they 
despaired until they heard of a growing 
tenderness for their kind shown in bird 
days, in Audubon societies, in bands of 
mercy, etc., all of which, through educa- 
tion, are developing a humane sentiment 
for the protection of the birds. In this 
Way, it may be, they said, when the chil- 
dren are grown, Altruria will come even 
here. 

Mrs. Whitcomb’s address on ‘‘Our Lit- 
tle Brothers of the Air; Shore and 
Wood,’’ was listened to with delightful 
attention. | 

She had many beautiful specimens of 
the various birds, which she said were 
obtained, not in any cruel manner, but 
were picked up either dead or maimed. 


If maimed they were chloroformed, and 
then s®uffed. She stroked these dead 
tirds as tenderly as she would a child. 

She took her listeners with her into the 
fields, to the shores, in a boat around the 
bridges, showing them how to observe. 
She mentioned a visit she once made in 
a city where she was told there were no 
birds. In the afternoon, while out with 
the family for a ride, they saw and 
named thirty birds, arousing the greatest 
enthusiasm for further search. We were 
told there are at least three hundred 
different kinds of birds in Wisconsin, 
our state having more bird-life than any 
other in the Union. She described the 
peculiarities of the thrush, the tern, the 
woodpecker, wren, robin, warblers, 
oriole, etc., etc. She believed that no 
study was more conducive to morality, 
for in filling the thoughts with the good, 
there would be no room forthe evil. It 
was a high and beautiful talk, and she 
even thanked me, who felt under so great 
obligations to her, for her help for giving 
her the opportunity to talk to our young 
people. She said she liked to help the 
young. To me that was the best of all. 

In reporting the “‘Band of Mercy’”’ 
work for the year, 1 offered the prize 
again for the best essay on the “Birds of 
Wisconsin,’’ and stated that our next L. 
G. L. bird day would be at the next con- 
vention, in July, 1898. I asked all to 
get out their note-books early, for I was 
sure that, after such a beautiful and in- 
spiring hour, we could not help wishing 
to know more of ‘‘Our Little Brothers 
of the Air, Field, and Shore,’’ 


Novres From Tower HILL. 
‘‘A chiel’s amang ye.takin’ notes, and faith, 
he’ll prent it.” 

August 15th was patriotic day at 
Tower Hill. It was a grand day; full of 
hope and cheer and inspiration. In the 
morning the Hon. R. M. La Fallette, of 
Madison, Wisconsin, read an able paper 
on ‘‘The Second Emancipation.’’ To 
one ignorant of city and national politics 
the address was a revelation. Not beau- 
tiful fancies, but facts! facts! did the 
speaker give us. Ignorance, partisan- 
ship, venality, corruption of every sort, 
are the things from which we need to be 
saved, emancipated. But how? By 
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», USE NO SOAP 


with Pearline. 
"Twould be absurd. 


It isn’t necessary. 
Pearline contains 
everything of a soapy 
nature that’s needed 
or that’s good to go with it. 
And Pearline is so much bet- 
ter than soap that it has the 
work all done before the soap 
begins to take any part. 
You're simply throwing away 
money. It’s a clear waste of 
soap—and soap may be good 
for something, though it isn’t 
much use in washing and 
cleaning, when Pearline’s 
around. «1 Jas. Pyle, N. Y. 


MUMONS” POH MIC 
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electing to office straightforward, clean- 
souled men who will work, independent 
of party dictation, in the interests of the 
people. This is an old but ever new 
remedy. This, we presume, is much 
easier to preach than practice. But Mr. 
La Fallette is said to be a man who has 
practiced what he preached. 

Mr. La Fallette was followed by Dr. 
Thomas, of Chicago, who spoke on the 
same subject... ‘‘There is no need of 
getting ugly and abusive,’’ remarked 
the doctor; ‘‘no need of getting senti- 
mental and weeping over these great 
wrongs. Every question—social, politi- 
cal, religious, must be fought out 
and settled right. This universe is 
based on truth, not falsehood; on fact, 
not fiction. A government of the people 
must be based on righteousness, else its 
end is near. Nothing can bring peace 
to man or nation but the triumph of right 
principles. The people’’ said the doctor, 
‘‘should rule. At present, not the peo- 
ple, but a few rule. Give the people the 
‘Initiative and the Referendum.’ This 
will cure many of the ills that now op- 
press them. If we had had the ‘Referen- 
dum,’ the ‘Allen Bill’ would never have 
passed over the wishes of Chicago's hon- 
est citizens. Congressmen may be 
bribed; Legislatures may be bribed; but 
you cannot bribe the people.’’ Dr. 
Thomas voiced the thoughts so well ex- 
pressed years ago by Wendell Philips: 
‘‘Trust the people—the wise ‘and the 
ignorant, the good and the bad—with the 
greatest questions, and in the end you 
educate the race. | Men are educated 
and the race uplifted by allowing all— 
every one—to broach all their mistakes 
and advocate all their errors. 
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STATE OF OHIO, CITY OF TOLEDO, } ... 
Lucas COUNTY. oe 

FRANK J. CHENEY makes oath that he is the 
senior partner of the firm of F. J. CHENEY & Co., 
doing business in the City of Toledo, County and 
State aforesaid, and that said firm will pay the 
sum of ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS for each and 
every case of catarrh that cannot be cured by the 
use of HALL’S CATARRH CURE, 

FRANK J. CHENEY. 

Sworn to before me and subscribed in my pres- 

ence this 6th day of December, A.D. 1896. 


M—— 

| seat. } A. W. GLEASON, 
Notary Public. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, and 
act- directly on the blood and mucous surtaces of 
the system. Send for testimonials, free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
RG Sold by druggists, 75c. 
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ured on ‘Our National Songs and 
Hymns.’’ He told us what song and 
music did for the soldiers during the late 
war. How it infused strength into their 
limbs, and ideas into their brains. How 
the harmony of music and the melody of 
song made life brighter and fairer for 
those who dared “Rally round. the 
Flag.’’ Song! It is one of the things 
that makes life worth living. Songs of 
home and love and hope and trust and 
aspiration are of priceless value to the 
individual and nation. ‘“‘Let me make 
the songs of a people,’’ some one has 
said, ‘‘and. you shall make its laws.”’ 
Our song writers in giving to the soldier 
such songs as ‘‘The Battle Hymn of the 
Republic,’’ ‘‘Marching through Georgia,’’ 
‘Rally Round the Flag, Boys,’’ accom- 
plished a social reform beyond the power 
of pulpit, press or platform to effect. 

‘“‘War,’’ said the lecturer, has done 
much for mankind. It has produced 
many noble characters. Without war 
there would have been no Grant, no 
Sheridan, no Logan, no Lincoln. True! 
War has done much to advance civiliza- 
tion. Force often succeeds where in- 
spiration fails. Nevertheless, the war- 
spirit is the most devilish infatuation that 
ever cursed the world. Leaving the sol- 
diery with their gay uniforms; their 
march ‘through Georgia’ and triumphal 
return; the beat of drum and clang of 
trumpet, altogether out of the question, 
what about the suffering and misery en- 
tailed upon the non-combatant part of 
the community—mothers and children, 
the aged and feeble? ‘Do you hear the 
children weeping, O, my brothers’ over 
in Cuba? There was a time when war 
was absolutely necessary. In some 
parts of the world it may still be neces- 
sary. Butin this, our America, it is «z- 
necessary. ‘New occasions teach new 
duties." Humanity has entered a new 
era. Brain, not brawn is king. Men 
are wiser than they were. They are be- 
ginning to see that the pen is mightier 
than the sword; that though ‘cannon- 
balls may aid the truth, thought is a 
weapon stronger.’ Ideas, not shot and 
shell, will eventually place man where 
he rightly belongs. Dr. Thomas says 
we need a ‘‘great baptism of patriotism. 
This we can have, and will have, not, 
however, by butchering each other, but 
in teaching the sanctities of human life, 
home and country. One day at home 
with the loved ones will do more for man 
than would active co-operation in a 
thirty years war.’’ 


‘“‘Mind, there is always a certain 
cachet about great men—they speak of 
common life more largely and generously 
than common men do—they regard the 
world with a manlier countenance; and 
see its real features more fairly than the 
timid shufflers who dare to look up at life 
through blinkers, or to have an opinion 
only when there is a crowd to back it.”’ 

Poets we used to look upon as dream- 
ers and idlers. We have a better opinion 
of them now. Taken asa whole they are 
a manly lot of fellows. They see so 
much better than we do. They have 
such a large place in their heart for 
‘‘poor sad humanity.’’ They are our 
friends, our saviours. They teach us, 
the most important of all truths that are 
spiritual are stronger than material 
forces; that thought rules the world. 
They are the great souls that “‘bridge 
the charms between races and ages.’’ 

During the past week the Tower Hill 
Summer School has been diligently 
searching for the ten great poems in En- 
glish literature, under the direction of 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones. The poems selected 
are based on the estimate of a large 
number of prominent students of litera- 
ture. This study is proving to be one of 
the most interesting and helpful of the 
course. Henceforth, we shall look at life 


with a kindlier eye; trust more and 
more the monitions of the poet whose 
‘voice is a continual reminder that, 
whether we think of it or not, the celes- 
tial mountains are before us, and thither 
lies our true destiny.”’ 


H. M. Simmons, of Minneapolis, has 
come and gone, leaving behind him 
many very pleasant memories. During 
the five evenings of last week he inter- 
preted for us the Greek dramatists: ‘‘In- 
troductory on the Greek Drama and 
Dramatists,’’ A‘schylus’ ‘‘Prometheus,’’ 


Sophocles’ - ‘‘Antigone,’’ Euripides’ 
‘‘Media,’’ Euripides’ ‘‘Iphigenia im 
Aulis,’’ and Aschylus, ‘‘Agamemnon.”’ 
Mr. Simmons is a scholar, and every- 
thing that comes from him is schol- 
arly. His lectures were an intellect- 
ual feast; something different from what 
we used to receive while pursuing 
our college studies. Greek to the aver- 
age theologue is a terrible thing. We 
shall never forget how we used to ‘‘de- 
cline the Greek article.’’ Then, we 
thought it was an ingenious refinement 
in cruelty; now we know better. 
GEO. N. FALCONER. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


ON THE OUTER RIM 


STUDIES IN 


WIDER EVOLUTION 


Price, 50 Cents 


In this book, the author, Mr. Geo. E. Wright, seeks to carry the 
evolution theory beyond the point where Darwin rested, tracing the life 
principle through all material forms, and dealing with the psychic phe- 


nomena, which, not being understood generally, are relegated to the 
border-land between science and occultism. 


Published by Alfred C. Clark, 


185 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


“Our Heredity From God” 


Lectures on Evolution 


CLOTH, $3.75 


Of “Our Heredity From God” the following 


witnesses’ testimony is interesting: : 


JOHN BURROUGHS: 

“The work should do much toward dispelling 
the popular notion of the irreligiousness of the 
doctrine of evolution. I wish it might find its 
way into the hands of every thoughtful reader.”’ 


REV. CHARLES VoyYsEY, London: 
“TIT am simply fascinated with your work—it’s 
splendid logic and beautiful arrangement.” 


REV. JOHN W. Cuardet: 

“T have reread your last chapter several 
times, and feel that I failed to do it full justice. 
I like it more with each reading; and so of the 
whole book,”’ 


REV. CAROLINE BARTLETT CRANE: 


“T have no words to tell you the help and 
inspiration this work has been to me. I reach my 
grateful hand to you.” 


JOHN FISKE: 
“T thank you exceedingly for your able and 


interesting book. I believe it must do a great 
deal of good.”’ 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH : 

“This interesting volume should command 
the attention of both the scientific and the liter- 
ary public. Every reader, whatsoever his belief, 


For Sale by..... 


will find much food for thought and material for 


employment in the author’s handling of his 
fascinating theme.”’ 


LITERARY WORLD: 


“These lectures are as remarkable a combin- 
ation as we have ever seen in a wide reading of 
evolutionary literature, of forcible exposition of 
Darwinism, and of clear and sound - morality. 
For a discerning reader the book is one of the 
best popular manuals of evolution.” 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER: 


“There is accumulative interest from the first 
to the last. At every step he adds something 
entirely individual, of observation, argument. or 
illustration. But in the chapters, ‘ Ethics the Aim 
of Evolution,’ and ‘The Self That is Higher Than 
Ourselves,’ we find the real purpose of the whole 
discussion. These chapters soar and sing.” 


And THE NEw UNITY said on its appearance: 


‘“‘It comes nearer being the hand-book of 
evolution, adapted to those who not only are look- 
ing for a clear summary of the evidence of evolu 
tion in the physical world, but are anxious to 


know its bearings upon morals and evolution- 
than any book we know of.” 


Alfred C, Clark, Publisher 


185-7 Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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} Unparalleled _ Opportunity } 

ta soos ter URE Unequaled , 
~w _ THE FOLLOWING ARE THE FACTS _y,~ 

ALFRED C. CLARK, | CLARE’S LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL 


HISTORY, complete in five massive vols. 


Publisher : 
, OFFERS delivered free, and one year’s subscription 
— 


185-187 Dearborn St. to his great journal, ‘“THE New Uniry’”’ 


for $2.00 sent with order, ; I 
CHICAGO, ILL. n order, and eight 
monthly payments of $1.00 each. 


eeee Che Library of Universal History Described «<< 


Five Royal Octavo Volumes av, The Verdict of the People 
8x II xg inches. 2,013 pages. = 2 | Unbound 
| kee ed Praise. 
Hundreds of Illustrations. Scores RY. XARY ARY RABY : 
of Colored Maps. Brown Silk | | . ear Educators, Jurists, Ministers, 
Cloth Binding Stamped in Gold. 3 ee: e ERS em Authors are ‘unanimous in declar- 
Red Edges. Superb Quality of \SAL NASAL \SAL ~ \SAL. ing it the most complete, instruct- 
sg Large, Clear, Perfect | ORY ORY ORY ‘STORY ive and entertaining historical 
ype. : RS ey 


work in existence. 


th 


st.st st 38 ) RE Fr RE ‘RE Endorsed by leading Universi- 


. 3 | ties; conceded by the Press and 
= | | Public to be the best work of the 
F athers and Mothers z | kind ever Published. 
- ae (E On; Ee : | READ WHAT THEY SAY. 
Che opportunity is yours, not alone 1) x ~ , 


for yourselves, but for your chil- TF US NE SE | ee Ue 
dren. Will you set them a worthy A: a) \' z x te 
example? Will you bring them = ~ | | Young hien and Women 
up surrounded by the inspiring wr ae e : 

and refining influence of good be | : 

literature? Do you wish them 
to become intelligent men and 
women, fitted to fill exalted places 
in the world? What better can 
you do to this end than to place 
within their reach a journal that 
has for its motto: ‘*‘ For Good 
Citizenship, Good Literature, and 
Freedom, Fellowship and Char- 
acter im Religion,’’ and_ the 
LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL 
HISTORY? 


An opportunity is placed within 
your reach to supplement your ed- 
ucation; to add to your powers of 
usefulness ; to multiply your ca- 
pacity to appreciate and enjoy; to 
fit yourselves for better positions 
both in society and business; to 
enable you to give information to 
others; to have your company 
sought. Can you afford to let the 
chance go by? The conditions are 
easier than they have ever been 
before, or can possibly be again. 
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; A LIBERAL EDUCATION... } Ziare’s History {WITHIN REACH OF ALL... } 
| sok LIBERAL EDUCATION.» 


( oe ) 

It is the story of mankind from the earliesc dawn of civilization to the present day. 

Israel Smith Clare is a powerful writer, the author of numerous historical works of great value. THE LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL 
HISTORY is his latest and most important production, Every page gives evidence of his large experience, ripe judgment, complete knowledge, 
and intuitive sense of correct proportion. 

Never before has the acquirement of knowledge been rendered so attractive. Such is the literary merit of this great work that even a casual 
reader cannot fail of acquiring a view of the progress of civilization which will vastly increase his knowledge, his appreciation of the frequent 
allusions made to the past, and his ability to converse entertainingly and with intelligence. 


One studying the LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL HISTORY will find it a constant delight, returning an hundredfold reward for the 
effort put forth. 
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IN THE FRONT RANK...... THE NEW UNITY PROGRESSIVE JOURNALISM 


A Twenty-four-page weekly, 9 x I2 inches, printed on fine book paper, in clear, large, beautiful type. 
The purpose of this journal is embodied in its inspiring motto, as follows: ‘* For Good Citizenship; Good Literature, and Freedom, Fellow- 
ship and Character in Religion.’’ 


It is ably edited; and both in subject-matter and make-up in harmony with its lofty ideal. There is no better periodical to place in 
the home, Its quiet influence makes for all that is best. 


$2.00 AND EIGHT MIONTHLY INSTALLMENTS OF $1.00 EACd ARE THE EASY CONDITIONS. 


K FOR ORDERING. 
Guarantee... okra 
TS 


~ al ell Daas So SS — : 
The LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL HISTORY was never before seeennaie eae Bete ae ore Q 
“ouree one less than $19.00 per set. When the present, LIMITED ALFRED C. CLARK, PUB. ( 
on is exhausted, there will be no future opportunity of securing P =-7 Dea r ., Chicago, Ill. ( 
this great work at less than four times the price now proposed. This es OT regteabeeeag . : 


i Dear Sir: L accept the terms of your offer in “The New Unity.’’ Enclosed herewith find 

mt ai te. an dampen boy neil is $2.00 per yea first payment of ag In return Bay me Clare’s Library of Universal History in five 

Both are for oy er at t time offered f. i one 2 f $2 oe volumes, cloth bound, to be sent at once, charges prepaid, and The New cee for one year. 

and eight prac ive ——kvamuk. I will pay the balance, $8.00, in eight monthly installments of $1.00 each, 
ght subsequent monthly payments of $1.00 each. : d f ® y . 

The paper will be sent and books delivered, free, immediately upon made thirty (30) days from date. 
receipt of the first payment. You whose attention comes to this ex- Remarks 
traordinary announcement are fortunate. Do not do yourselves the 
injustice ofletting it escape you. Tell your friends about it. You can ) 
do them no greater kindness, nor one for which they will thank you ? 
more rincerely in the days to come. ACT NOW. ’ 
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Zlare’s Library of Universal History 
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ENGLAND’ S NORTH 


established Anglican Church, settled in 

Holland. They were led by the Reverend 

John Robinson. Failing to becomie recon- 

ciled to the customs and habits of the Dutch, 

these humble Puritans, who felt that they 

were only pilgrims in this world, resolved 

to emigrate to the wilds of America, where 

they might worship God in their own way. 
These Puritans in Holland formed a part- 

nership with some London merchants, who 

furnished them with capital for their enter- 

prise. They returned to England; and in 

September, 1620, one hundred and one of 

these pious men and women sailed for New 

‘ngland in a vessel called the May/flower. 

These Pilgrim Fathers, 

as they are called, land- 

ed on a rock on the coast 

of Massachusetts bay, 

on the 21st of December, 

1620. They named the 

place of landing /%- 

mouth, and the town 

which they founded is 

the oldest in New Eng- 

land. In the cabin of 

the Mayflower, just be- 

fore landing, they had 

adopted a written con- 

stitution of government, 

and chosen John Carver 

for their governor. Sev- 

eral months after their 

landing (March 21, 1621) 

Governor Carver made 

a treaty of friendShip with Massasoit, 

the sachem of the Wampanoag Indians. A 

few days after this treaty Governor Carver 

died, and William Bradford became govern- 

or of the colony. Many of the settiers had 

died during the winter. Other emigrants 

came. In 1627 the Plymouth colonists pur- 

chased the interests of the London mer- 

chants, and became the sole proprietors of 

the country in which they had established 

themselves; and in 1634 they abolished their 

pure democracy, and adopted the more con- 

venient form of representative government. 
In 1628 John Endicott and one hundred 

Puritan emigrants founded Salem. They 
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_had been sent from England by a company 


which the following year (1629) was incor 


porated 7he Governor and Company of Mas- 
| sachusetts Bay in New England. Inthe same 
_ year the Company assigned the charter and 
government to the colonists. 
other immigrants arrived and settled Charles- 


During 1629 


town. 


In 1630 a large number of Puritans from 
England arrived at Salem, with John Win- 
throp as governor. Some of them made 
settlements at Dorchester, Roxbury, Water- 
town, Cambridge and Lynn; while Win- 
throp and others settled Boston, which be- 


came the capital of the Massachusetts Bay 
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' colony and the future metropolis of New 


England. In 1634 representative govern- 
ment was established in the colony of Mas- 
sachusetts Bay. 

The Puritans, who had just suffered so 
much persecution in England for their re- 
ligious opinions, were no sooner settled in 
New England than they became persecu- 
tors themselves, and allowed- no tolera- 
tion for difference of opinion in religious or 
civil matters. In 1635 Roger Williams, a 


Puritan minister of the gospel, was ban- 


ished from the Massachusetts Bay colony, 
because he advocated toleration for all re- 
ligious beliefs. Williams founded the colony 
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Universal History 


Hon. Henry R. Pattengill, State Supt. of Public 
Instruction of Michigan and Editor ‘‘ Michigan School 
Moderator,’’ 


The History of the World, by Mr. Clare, bears the closest 
scrutiny, and careful examination but CONFIRMS THE 
FAVORABLE IMPRESSION MADE BY THE GEN. 
ERAL APPEARANCE OF THE WORK. _ It presents in 
clear style and. interesting manner the.events of the world’s 
history. It is most attractive in its presentation of subject 
matter, and with accuracy and fairness the author gives us 
the pictures of ‘history in a most commendable way. 


QAae® 


George Emory Fellows, Ph. D., Professor of Euro- 
pean History, University of Indiana, Bloomington, Ind. 


I have examined the History of the World by Mr. Clare 
quite carefully. I have given special attention to the periods 
with which I am most familiar. I am happy to say I was very 
agreeably surprised. Most histories of the world are dreary 
compilations. This, however, is clear, interesting and ac- 
curate. Without hesitation I can say IT IS THE BEST 
UNIVERSAL HISTORY I HAVE SEEN. It is a val- 
uable work for any public or private library. I take pleasure 
in saying a good word for so very meritorious work. 


BQaAaE®e 


J. W. Monser, Librarian University of Missouri, Co- 
lumbia, Mo. 


In style it is graceful and Howing, and hence very suitable 
for enquiring youth It is not overloaded to weariness, but 
so groups knowledge as to captivate the reader, while the 
subject-matter is conducted to its proper climax. The maps 
and illustrations are of the best grade, and therefore peculi- 
arly helpful in impressing the facts on the memory. The 
paper and print leave nothing to be desired. IN SHORT, 
TO THOSE WHO WISH A GENERAL HISTORY 
THAT IS UP TO DATE, THIS WORK CAN BE 
HEARTILY RECOMMENDED. 


BASH 


J. H. T. McPherson, Ph. D., Prof. of History, Uni- 
versity of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 


Clare’s History of the World impresses me most favorably 
as an interesting and attractive popular History. IT IS 
THE MOST SATISFACTORY GENERAL HISTORY 
OF ITS SCOPE AND CHARACTER WITH WHICH I 
AM ACQUAINTED. 


CAEP 


The Constitution, Atlanta, Ga. 


IN ITS SCOPE THE WORK IS A WONDERFUL 
ONE. Mr. Clare has a command of historic knowledge 
and versatility in arranging the sequence of histcrica! events 
that make his work singularly simple and attracuve. The 
basis of all historical study is to possess a skeleton outline of 
epochs and évents on which to base more particular study. 

he first requisite of historical study is a comprehensive 
knowledge of the whole field. This is as necessary in the 
study of history as is a chart to the mariner. It enables one 
to know: just where he is in his study and to understand the 
full significance of the developments of any particular era 
which may be under consideration. 


v} 
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Frank W. Gunsaulus, Pastor Plymouth Congrega- 
tional Church, Chicago. 

Without the slightest touch of political or religious bigotry, 
Mr. Clare has dealt soberly and deeply with the forces of 
church and state which have ruled mankind, Without being 
at all theatrical in his treatment of brilliant or significant 
movements or events, he has seized and presented their true 
dramatic intent. With great scholarship he has not become 
dull, With a trained and genuine power of imagination he 
has not become vague. IT IS A WORK OF REAL 
GENIUS; his thought is clear and vigorous and his mastery 
of E ‘nglish sure and often eloquent. I am sure these volumes 
must be of immense popular service in stimulating historical 
study in our country. Certainly these books will take the 
place of many less comprehensive and scholarly works which 
people have outgrown, and which have prepared them for 
such an excellent work as this. It will be a great relief to 
many a thoughtful and conscientious agent to find so noble a 
book as this history, which he may fearlessly introduce to 
peasant and scholar, and for which he needs to construct no 
avology. 


Gen. M. D. Leggett, Ex-Commissioner of Patents, 
Cleveland, O. 

For families having only small libraries, this history is 
almost a necessity, and will be a great convenience in any 
library, however large it may be. It is so arranged and 
indexed that any matter in it may be quickly found. IT IS 
ADMIRABLY WRITTEN, ELEGANTLY PRINTED, 
AND BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. The maps in it 


are excellent, and greatly aid in understanding the text. 
enue 


The Educational Journal, Toronto, Ont. 

The conception is comprehensive and bold. The author 
has evidently brought to his great task an unusual command 
of material and has shown himself possessed in large measure 
of the true historic faculty, by the masterly way in which he 
has assimilated, arranged and presented that material in 
attractive form for the general reader. THE BOOK IS 
WONDERFULLY COMPLETE, The style, without pre- 
tension. to brilliancy, is clear, pure, strong and graphic. The 
illustrations are of the right kind, not only in artistic excel- 
lence, but, which is of even greater importance in such a 
work, in the choice of subjects, representing, as they do, 
historical facts, such as portraits, statues, inscriptions, land- 
scapes, rather than battles and other scenes and incidents, 
the representations of which must be in the main imaginary, 
and consequently without especial historic value, TO 
PLACE SUCH A WORK IN THE HOMES OF THE 
PEOPLE IS TO RENDER EXCELLENT EDUCA- 
TIONAL SERVICE BOTH TO. THE PRESENT AND 
TO THE COMING GENERATION. 


BQASE® 


Richard Heath Dabney, A. M., Ph. D., Prof. of 
History, University of Virginia. 

On the whole, I KNOW OF NO OTHER HISTORY 
OF THE WORLD OF SIMILAR COMPASS THAT IS 
EQUALLY MERITORIOUS, AND I RECOMMEND IT 
STRONGLY TO THAT LARGE CLASS OF PERSONS 
WHO HAVE NEITHER THE MEANS TO PURCHASE 
NUMEROUS SEPARATE WORKS OF SPECIAL PERI- 
ODS, NOR THE TIME TO READ THEM IF PUR- 
CHASED. The work is also useful for reference even to 
those who possess a large library. 
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FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING 


OF THE 


LIBERAL CONGRESS OF RELIGION 


Nashville, Tenn., Oct. 19-27, 1897 


SPECIAL ARRANGEMENTS HAVE BEEN MADE WITH THE 


( MONON ROUTE | 


(tuica60. [yoanaporis « Joursvitet Ranway (5 


to convey passengers to and from the Congress at exceedingly low rates. 
Round trip tickets, including a day at 
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An excursion with special sleeping cars, with delegates and attendants, will leave the 
Dearborn Street Station on Monday, October 18th, reaching Nashville the next morning; 
returning, leaving Nashville Sunday evening, spending Monday at the Mammoth Cave, 
reaching Chicago on Tuesday. 


Round trip rates, including railroad fare, sleeping car expenses, hotel expenses at 
Mammoth Cave (including meals), and at the Tulane Hotel—the head-quarters of the Lib- 
eral Congress, Nashville (not including meals ), 


$27.50 


Parties of five or more, $25.00 each; or free for 25 yearly subscriptions to the Mew 


Unity, at $2.00 per year. 


_ In order to secure these minimum rates, tickets have to be secured beforehand through 
Alfred C. Clark, publisher of the Mew Unity.. To be sure of ample provisions all around, 
transportation should be secured at least by the first of October. 


The payment of $5.00 down, the remainder on day of starting, will enable us to 
make ample provision in advance. | 


For further particulars inquire of Alfred C, Clark, 185 Dearborn Street, Chicago, or 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones, General Secretary L. C. of R., 3939 Langley Ave., Chicago. | 
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---ATTEND THE--- 


Liberal | 
Congress of 
Religion 
and the 
Centennial 
Exposition 
At Nashville, Tenn. 
Stop at 


Price’s College 
Hotel... 


European and American Plan. 
Gor. Vauxall and Broad Streets. 


Special rates to parties of ten or more. 


On main line of electric cars to Exposi- 
tion grounds. 


Two blocks from Union Depot. 


Half block from Custom House and 
Postoffice. 


Accommodations for 2,000 guests at mod- 
erate rates. 


—————— 


Have you heard of Waupaua? | 


Most people have, for the famous resort,‘* Chain | 


C’Lakes,’’ h smadeit well known. Easy of ac- 
cess via Wisconsin (Central Lines’ Fast Trains, a 
few hour’s ride will bring you within reach of 
comfort and rest, as the hotels, cottages, boating, 
bathing and fishing are excellent. Excursion 
tickets on sale daily. Your nearest ticket agent 
can give you complete information. 
Jas, C. POND. G. P. A. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


GIRLS’ COLLEGIATE SCHOOL. 
479-481 Dearborn Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Twenty-second rom begins Sept. 22d. For sounG 
Ladtes and Children. Prepires for College an 
gives special courses of study. 
*’ Miss REBEcCA 8S. RICE, A.M., Principals 
Miss MARY F. BEEDY, A.M., —_ 


M 
Best Line 


—TOo— 


Indianapolis, 
binginnatl 


South. 


CITY TICKET OFFICE: 
222 CLARK STREET, : CHicaGco. 
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Vacation Days. 

In the Lake Regions of Wisconsin, Northern 
Michigan. Minnesota, Iowa,and South Dakota, 
along the lines of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway, are hundreds of charming loc §li- 
ties pre-eminently fitted for summer homes, 
nearly all of which are located on or near lakes 
which have not been fished out. These resorts 


range in variety from the “ full dress for dinner’’. 


to the flannel-shirt costume for every meal. 
Among the list are names familiar to many of our 
readers as the perfection of Northern summer 
resorts. Nearly all of the Wisconsin points of 
interest are within a short distance from Chicago 
or Milwaukee, and none of them are so far away 
from the “ busy marts of civilization’’ that they 
cannot be reached ina few hours of travel, by 
frequent trains, over the finest road in the North- 
west—the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
way. Senda two-cent stamp for a copy of * Va- 
cation Days,”’ giving a description of the principal 
resorts, and a list of summer hotels and boarding- 
houses, and rates for board, to Geo. H. Heafford, 
General Passenger Agent, Chicago. I11. 


International Directory 
OF TRANSPORTS, COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY, 


SOCIETE DES GRAND 


PUBLISHED BY THE 
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SUMMER TOURS 


Rivers, Mountains and Seashores... 


GRAND TRUNK 
RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The sale of Summer tourist tickets 
from Chicago to Eastern Tourist Resorts 
reached by the Lines of the Grand Trunk 
Railway System, embracing Niagara 
Falls, Muskoka Lakes, St. Lawrence 
River, White Mountains, Portland and 
Seacoast Resorts, commences June ist, 
continuing to September 30th, inclusive. 


Seaside and White Mountains Special 


“The Finest Train in the World” 
making weekly trips between 


Chicago, Portland and Old Orchard Beach. 


Every Thursday from Chicago at 10 A.M. 

The elegance and comfort. of this 
train, combined with the ever-changing 
panorama of Nature’s grand and beauti- 
ful scenery through which it passes, 
makes it the mostdesirable train between 
Chicago and the Sea Shore and Mountain 
Resorts of the East. 

For furtk particulars, Excursion 


| Folders, Time ables, Berths in Sleepers, 


or Tickets, apply to 
# R. MORROW, Le Pe & T. A., 
103 Clark St., Chicago. 


NO SEX IN CRIME. 


SECOND EDITION. 


A new edition, uniform in size, type, and style 
with A New Help for the Drunkard; Tobacco, the 
Second Intoxicant; Not Institutions, but Homes, has 


just come from the press. 


Price, Ten Cents. 
Sent post-paid on receipt of price by 
THE NEW UNITY, 
18s Dearborn Street, - - 


S ANNUAIRES (A. MICHEL & CO.) 


Head Offices: 60 rue de Maubeuge, Paris, France. 


BRANCH OFFICES: Bruxelles, 15 rue du Peuplier ; London, 222 to 225 Strand; Berlin, Friedenau, W.; Hamburg, 6, Alte Groningerstrasse 
Tue Polskaia (Mon Mavrogodato) ; Wien II, Roberthof; Montreal, 99 St.-Francois-Xavier-Street ; Buenos-Aires, 383 Piedad. 


Wiecee= No matter what your line is, if you export or import any- 


THE INTERNATIONAL DIRECTORY is the only existing publication ap- 
pearing in four languages—English, French, German and Spanish. 


Shipping Agents of the whole wor 
dents or Consignees of any Navigation Company. 


thing, you cannot afford to do without this great work 


THE INTERNATIONAL DIRECTORY gives the Lists of Ship Brokers and 
d, as well as all Agents, Correspon- 


Chicago 


—$.— ~ _ —$——<—— se oe - ee 


7 Odessa, 


THE INTERNATIONAL DIRECTORY gives the Lists of Importers of the 
whole world, arranged according to countries and towns, together 
with imported goods or products. 


THE INTERNATIONAL DIRECTORY gives the Lists of Exporters of the 
whole world, arranged according to countries and towns, together 
with exported goods or products. 


THE INTERNATIONAL DIRECTORY gives the Lists of Merchants and 
Manufacturers of the whole world, arranged according to countries and 
towns, together with products or manufactured goods. 


THE INTERNATIONAL DIRECTORY gives the lists of Commission and 
General Ageuts of the whole world, with their special branch of business. 


THE INTERNATIONAL DIRECTORY gives the Lists of Banks and Bankers 
of the whole world, as well as Financial Companies, Corporations, etc. 


THE INTERNATIONAL DIRECTORY gives the Lists of Forwarding Agents 
or Companies of the whole world, as well as of all Custom-house brokers 
and firms engaged in the Transportation business. 


THE INTERNATIONAL DIRECTORY Pye all information on the Naviga- 
tion Companies and Shipowners of the whole world, together with their 
services, time-tables, ports of call, etc. : : 


THE INTERNATIONAL DIRECTORY gives al! information on the Insur- 
ance Companies of the whole world, together with their Agents and 
Representatives in every country. 


THE INTERNATIONAL DIRECTORY gives the most complete information 
on all the Harbors of the world; situation, draught of water, docks, 
quays, charges and dues, accommodation, etc. 


Price of the INFERNATIONAL DIRECTORY: $15.00. 


: Please note that for Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, New-Orleans, New-York, Philadelphia, 
San Francisco, St. Louis, etc., the “International Directory”’ is also a Local Business Directory. 


ALFRED t. CLARK, Manager for the United States. 


Eastern Office, 194 Times Bldg., New York. 


Home Office, 1oth floor Adams Express Bldg., Chicago. 


Address all Correspondence to Home Office. 
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Announcements. 


The Fraternity of Liberal Religious So- 
cieties in Chicago. 


TEMPLE ISRAEL, Oakland Music Hall. 
I. S. Moses, Minister, 


Oak ParRK UNITY CHURCH (Universal- 
ist) R.F. Johonnot, Minister. 


K. A. M. CONGREGATION (Jewish), In- 
diana Avenue and 33d Street. 


CENTRAL CHURCH (Independent), Cen- 
tral Music Hall. N. D. Hillis, Minister. 


ZION CONGREGATION (Jewish), corner 
Washington Boulevard and Union Park. 


SOCIETY FOR ETHICAL CULTURE, 
Steinway Hall, W. M. Salter, Lecturer. 


SINAI CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indi- 
ana Avenue and 21st Street. E.G. Hirsch, 
Minister. 


CHURCH OF THE Sout (Spiritualist), 
Masonic Temple. Mrs. Cora L. V. Rich- 
mond, Minister. 


THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner of 
Monroe and Laflin Streets. J. Vila 
Blake, Minister. 


St. Paut’s CuHurRcH (Universalist), 
Prairie Avenue and 28th Street. A, J. 
Canfield, Minister. 


ALL SouLts CHURCH, corner Oakwood 
Boulevard and Langley Avenue. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, Minister. 


IsaAtiAH TEMPLE (Jewish), Oakland 
Club Hall, Ellis Avenue and 39th Street. 
Joseph Stolz, Minister. 


STEWART AVENUE  UNIVERSALIST 
CuurRCcH, Stewart Avenue and 65th 
Street. R.A. White, Minister. 


Unity CHURCH (Unitarian), corner of | 


Dearborn Avenue and Walton Place. 
Rev. B. R. Bulkeley, Minister. 


CHURCH OF THE MESSIAH (Unitarian), 


corner of Michigan Avenue and 23d | 


Street. W. W. Fenn, Minister. 


MEMoRIAL CHAPEL ( Unitarian), corner 
Fifty-seventh Street 
Avenue. Rev. W. W. Fenn preaches 
each Sunday morning at 11 o'clock. 


CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER (Univer- 
salist), corner of Warren Avenue and 
Robey Street. T. B. Gregory, Minister. 


INDEPENDENT LIBERAL CHURCH, Mar- 
tin’s Academy, 333 Hampden Court, 
Lake View. Mrs. Celia Parker Woolley, 
Minister. 


PEOPLE’s CHURCH (Independent), Mc- 
Vicker’s Theatre, Madison Street, :near 
State. H. W. Thomas and Frank B. 
Vrooman, Ministers, 


LIBERAL Book ROoMS. Unitarian 
lleadquarters and other Activities, 175 


Dearborn Street, room 93. Open daily. 


RYDER MEeEMmorRIAL CHuRCH (Univer- 
Hee Sheridan avenue and 64th street. 
unmday services 11 A.M. and 8 P.M.; 
Sunday School, 9:304.M.; Young Peo- 
oe Christian Union, 7 P. M. Devotional 
eeting, Wednesdays at 8 p.m. Rev. 
Frederick W. Miller, Minister; residence, 

The Colonial, 6325 Oglesby Avenue. 
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‘or all expert Dental 
Operations 
call on 


Dr. J. E. Low 


Inventor of 
Crown and Bridge 
Work. 

( Specialist) 
The best work 
at reasonable prices is 
always the cheapest. 


Room 615, First National 


Bank Bldg. 


164 Dearborn Street 


Established 1865. 


ILLINOIS 


> Se CENTRAL 


Runs Two Rog ll Trains Daily 


Si 
PECIAL 


DAY TRAIN 
between Chicago and St. Louis. 
Free Reclining Chair Cars, Pullman Buffet Parlor 
ny Iman Buffet Open and Compartwent Sleep- 
ee that your _cket bet n Chicago and 
Ste Louis Read a filing fant Railroad. 


It can be obtain f yo 
H. HANSON, G. P. A. ur local ae R.. Ohicago, il. 


YOU WILL REALIZE THAT “THEY LIVE 
WELL WHO LIVECLEANLY,” IF YOU USE 


SAPOLIO > 


———_ 


FROM DIFFERENT POINTS OF ViEW. 


Of this book one English reviewer says: 


“Thovgh a book of only 211 pages, é it there 
is food for the mind, adapted to every phase o7 
human thought.’ 


Another reviewer says: 


‘* We heartily and confidently commend this 
book as )promoting a bold, comprehensive, age 


ative Christianity of a thoroughly practical and 
social mature.” 


PRICE, 50 CENTS. 


_Swedenborg Publishing Association, 


GERMANTOWN, PA. 


a 


“Bic Four” 


THREE GREAT TRAINS. 
. KNICKERBOCKER SPECIAL zs 


BETWEEN 


ST. LOUIS, INDIANAPOLIS, CLEVELAND, CINCIN- 
NATI, NEW YORK and BOSTON. 


‘“*SOUTHWESTERN LIMITED”’ 


BETWEEN 
CINCINNATI, One ek CLEVELAND, 
NEw YORK and BOSTON. 


“WHITE CITY SPECIAL” 


BETWEEN 
CINCINNATI, INDIANAPOLIS and CHICAGO. 


E. 0. McCORMICK, D. B. MARTIN, 
Pass. Traffic Mgr. Gen. Pass. & Tkt: ‘Agt. 


PARKER’S GINGER TONIC 


The best cure for Cough 
Inward Pains and the il.s of the Fe F 
bining the most active medicines 
a curative ae 
dies, and 1sin fact the most eit lifegiving com- 
bination ever discovered. ee oe 
Female Debility, and the disteeentiig ‘of the Stom- 
ach, Liver, Ki neys and Bowels are ray = 
the grave who would recover health 


Gingervit a Com: 
reme- 


— — 


— 


I have a fine new 
$150.00 _ 
Organ | 
For Sale... 
Suitable for church or lodge-room. First- 


¢lass in every respect, and at one-half 
the regular retail price. 


Address ALFRED C. CLARK, 
i185 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


